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PREFACE 


When the river valley project at Nandikonda in Andhra State of India 

goes through, in less than five years, the most extensive remains, anywhere, of the 
international heritage of Buddhism at Nagarjunikonda will have been irretrievably 
lost to the world. Because, the project, in its fulfilment, will completely inundate 
the valley of Nagarjunikooda, transforming it into one hopeless reservoir of water, 
a three-mile stretch from hill to hUl. 


Na gar junikonda was the focus, at its height some seventeen hundred years 
ago, of the votaries of Buddhism from the entire arc of countries from Ceylon, 
through Burma, the Indonesian archipelago, Thailand and Indo-China to China. 
The art of Nagatjunikopda was the farthest amplitude in India of the classical 
Andhra art of Amaravati, and it was from Nagarjunikonda. in the main, that this 
gloriously indigenous art sailed forth to inspire the national arts of East Asia, 


I have striven in this undertaking to present some measure of this inestimable 
heritage, its perspective and import. In the process, I have essayed a 
re-valuation of the facts of history, because, as regards Nagarjunikonda, they are 
largely unsettled ; for this excursion, not strictly germane to the business of the 
student of art, I must apologise. But I conceive the notes to be integral to my 
text, making for a full understanding of the subject; I request that they may be 
studied accordingly. 



















lam grateful to the Director'<jeneraI of Archaeology in India for permission 
to study the excavations at Nagarjunikonda and photograph its sculptures ; the 
plates and plans are published by his courtesy. To Dr. R. SubTahTnanyam^ Super¬ 
intendent, Nagarjunikonda Excavation Project, I am especially obliged for advice 
and assistance. 

1 must accept full responsibility for the making of this book, inclusive of the 
photographs and the drawings. 1 shall have been amply rewarded if this modest 
effort promotes a wide appreciation of the international consequence of NSgSr- 
juttikopda, which it should have been the sacred duty of India to preserve for 
posterity. 

Guntur: —^ 

April 1956 . 
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NAGARJUNIKONDA 


Plan of Monuments 


KEY 

1, Mahiceiiya 2, Aparamabavinasetiya vihSra 3. Babusutlya 
rihara 4. Culadhatnma^ri vihora 5- Siha[a vlhara 6. Mahisasaka 
vfhdm 7. Patace of the Ik^vakus 8. University 9. Temple of Hariii 








hit, INTRODUCTION ^ 


The river Krsnaj in its passage to the sea, drops into a magnificent bowl of 
hills at Nagarjunikonda (‘Hill of Nagarjuna’)an offshixtt of the Nallamala 
range of the Eastern Ghats, flanking the Deccan plateau, the hills enclose the 
valley in a formidable natural fortification. Here the river, issuing from a gorge, 
hurtles through rocks and shoals, a bare half-mile wide ; but when the rains 
come it swells from hill to hill, a mighty flow, navigable by lesser craft right down 
to the sea. Two bastions of massive rock, jutting from the ring of hills, guard the 
river front and command its approaches ; the hills themselves were fortified in an 
earlier age by ramparts of brick and stone. The mountains slope to-day into an 
and wilderness of pathless Jungle, very sparely settled for cultivation ; but the 
still uncharted valley is dotted everywhere with countless mounds which entomb 
the glorious Buddhist monuments of some 1,700 years ago —stupas (tumuli), 
caiiyas (temples) and vihdras (monasteries). 
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For, in this moimtain-fastness fiourishedt in the third centujy a,d.* Vijayapuri 
(‘ City of victory the capital of the Iksvaku kings, feudatories first, and succes¬ 
sors afterwards, to the imperial Satavahanas, 

On the death of Aioka in 232 b.c. the empire of the Mauryas tottered to a fall; 
the Satav^anas, a semi-autonomous dynasty of the powerful Andhra race,* were 
quick to seize the south-western territories of the collapsing empire. At the 
height of their dominion of 440 years, the Satavahanas ruled from sea to sea, 
girdling the Deccan, from Ujjain in Central India to Cuddalore in the far south 
and Mysore in the south-west. It was under this dynasty that the classical art of 
India became a truly national expression, rooted in the faiths of the people, and 
reached its summit. On the perimeter of their extensive domains the Satavahanas 
raised a monumental progression of brilliant sculptures, all the way from Sand, 
in Bhopal State, to their capital of Dhanyakataka (Amaravati* to-day) on 
the Krspa by the eastern coast. The Iksvakus were Mahataiavaras, a feudatory 
nobility, under the Satavahanas and were certainly affiliated to them by ties of 
marriage ; when the Satavahanas faded out of history, crippled by the rising 
Scythian power of western India, the Ik$vakus succeeded to the eastern dominions 
of the dismembered Satavahana empire. 

The andent city of Vijayapuri, contemporaneous with Dhanyakataka by its ins¬ 
cription,^ lay to the west of the hill Siripavata'^ {Skrf, Sriparvata), and it is from 
this hill that the Puraijic synonym ‘STiparvatiyas’ for the Iksvakus is derived. 


NOTES 


l. Id Guniur district of Andhra State, siitttti miles west of Macheria mil way station, 

Z Mwitioned first in the Aitareya (Vn, 18), a commentary on the Rgveda of about 500 e,c,, 

a« an oulcsisi (non-Aryan) tribe. By ihc lime of Megasthencs <300 B,c.), the Greek ambassador at 
the Mauryan Court, (quoted by Pliny, tbe Roman encyoJopaedist, a.d. 77), the Andhms had become 
a poweifui race, with a great many villages and thirty fortified towns, and the command of “ 1,00,000 
infantiy, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 elepbaats But, by 256 B,c., the date of ASofca's thirteenth Rock 
Edict, the Andhras were nendering homage to the imperial Mauryan power, having been presumably 
subjugated by one of ASoka’s predeccssois, either Bthdusira or hb father, Candmgupta. 

3. Eighteen miles off Guntur. 

4. Which records the erection <rf a coping-stone (wiija) by the merchant’s wife (TOp/yHiF) Sidhi (SJtrt. 
Siddhi), daughter of Cada {Skrt. Candra) who lived at Vijayapuia : H. LOders : ‘Lbt of Brahmi 
Inscriptions,' No. 1285, Epigraphia Iitdka, X, Appendix; Archaeolo^cat Sarvey ofSoutktm India, I, 
p, 85. 

5. SfrijMwire Vijayapaiya-pU9a-£3d-^\Sge (at Sriparvata on the east side of Vijayapuri) j Epigraphia 
/od&q; XX, inscription F, pp, 22-23. There is no warrant for identifying Shipavata with the NaJIa- 
mala range in its entire^, as K, Gopalachari {Ew}y Hiitory of the JIndkra Cetmtry, p. 125) and 
8. V.. Krishna Rao'(£ctrfy Dynasties of Andkradekh pp. 85, 87) would. 
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NAGARJUNA 


IT was on Siripavata in a monastery, by an ancient Tibetan tradition,^ that 
NagSTjuna, the greatest of Buddhist philosophers, lived toward the evening of 
his life and was intened.^ 

A prodigious figure of encyclopaedic scholarship, he was the celebrated founder 
of the Madhyamika system of Buddhist philosophy and the greatest apostle of the 
Mahayana Great Vehicle ’), This schismatic doctrine of devotional pantheism 
and sophistic nihilism, imbued with the dialectic of returning Brahmanism, broke 
away, in the time of Ai^ka, from the agnostic idealism and negative morality of 
the earlier Hinayana^ (‘Small Vehicle'') school of Buddhism. The Mahayana 
admitted into its theistic pantheon a hierarchy of Bodhisattvas and archangels, 
the popular divinities of ancient India masquerading under new names and invested 
with the symbolism of the nascent doctrine. The Mahayana ritual, in an unfettered 
veneration of anthropomorphic deities, harnessed the painter and sculptor to the 
expansive cult of image worship, and thereafter Buddhist art, become the hand- 
maid of the new canon, voyaged forth in sheer fulfilment. For the Mahayana 
was soon to become a world religion and the greatest single factor which pro¬ 
foundly influenced the history of mankind ; the ideal of the Bodhisattva, projected 
as the Saviour of humanity, postulated his active compassion {karu^a) for every¬ 
one and generated, as its counterpart, the fervent devotion {bhaktt) of all to the 
personified ideal. Thus the austere Hinayana philosophy of the enlightenment 
of the Arhat * by strenuous effort, open only to the few, became in the Mahayana 
the exciting reli^on of millions of people everywhere, by a formula of salvation 
by simple faith. 

Nagarjuna formulated^ the Madhyamika, as the middle path of reconciliation 
between the tenets of realism and nihilism ; in a reversion to the scholastic Vedanta, 
he taught that the phenomenal world (which he defined as an aggregate of the 
illusive conceptions of origination and cessation) had merely a conditional 
existence, neither absolutely real nor unreal. This idea of illusion, carrying it to its 
logical conclusion, he developed into the doctrine of ^unyat^ C Void *), the absolute 
state where no conditions exist and all contradictions are reconciled, in a precocious 
anticipation of the great Hindu philosopher Sankara. This interfu.ston of Brahma- 
nical metaphysics and Buddhist thought led. in the main, to a harmonised philo¬ 
sophy and a broadly accepted culture and evoked that tolerant understanding 
of Buddhism, so nobly exemplified by the Satavahana and Iksvaku emperors, 
very fervent adherents of the Brahmanical faith themselves. 

By the testimony of Hiuen-Tsang,* the Chinese Master of the Law, who visited 
Dhanyakafaka {circa a.d. 639), Nagarjuna, a Brahmin youth from South India, 
rose to become “ one of the four suns which light the world " along with Arya- 
deva,'’ Kum^labdha ^ and Asvagho$a,^ three famed philosophers of the time. 



AAUriUShijHurt: Bedhiiauvm 
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By the Tibetan tradition,'® Acdrya Nagarjuna ruled the Buddhist Church for some 
fifty-seven years after a.d. 137 “ and may, therefore, have been contemporaneous 
with five successive Satavahanas, V^isthlputra Pulomavi U (a.d. 123), Sivairf 
PuJdmavi lU (a.d* 156), ^ivaskahda Satakartlt (a.d. 163), Yajnasri Satakarni 
(A.D, 166) and Vijaya (a.d, 195). Nagarjuna is credited by Tamnatha,*^ the 
Tibetan historian, with procuring the erection,'® by the Satavahana (who might 
have been Pulomavi III '* rather than Yajnasri), of the sculptured railing of the 
great Amaravati ^tupa ; and his royal benefactor is very likely, by Hiuen-Tsang's 
account.'* to have built a sangharama (monastery) for Nagarjuna, tunnelling 
Sriparvata,'^ although the Chinese pilgrim, by the direction of his itinerary, makes 
the Satavahana the king (which also undoubtedly he was) of Dak^itjta Ko^la,'® 
Chattisgarh today. 

Hiuen-Tsang’s description of the monastery, confirming Fa-hien’s {circa a.d. 
401) earlier report of it, is memorable. 

To tlie south-west of this country Ko£aJn) above 300 /r* from tJie capital was a inountain 

called Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li (Skru Bhrainaiiagiri)^ which row loAy and compact like a single rock» Here 
king Sadvaha {Satavlhana) had quarrkd for N^^^una a monastery m the mountain, and had cut 
in the rock a path, communkating with the monastery^ for above ten //. The moivastety had cloisters 
and !oAy haUs; these halb were in five ticr^ each with four courts^ with temples contaiuijig gold 
life-size images of the Buddha of perfect artistic beamy, U was wdJ supplied with ninamg water, 
and the chambers were lighted by windows cut in the rock. In the formation of this establishmeot 
the kiug^s treasury soon beemne e^tbausted, and Nagarjuna then provided an abundant supply by 
transmuting the rocks into gold. Iq the topmost ball Nigarjuna deposited die scriptures of Sakya-^ 
muni Buddha, and the writings of the F*usas. In the lowest hall were the laymen attached to the 
□Kmastery and the stores^ and the ihree intcnnediaie halls were the lodgiogs of the BTcthien. The 
pilgrim iMJned that when the king had finished the construction of this mcmastefy an c^mate of the 
maintenance of the workmen came to nine (croms) of gold coins,” 

Nag^una, the founder of the Madhyamlka, is not to be confounded ^ with his 
namesake of some three centuries later, the Tan trie Sidd/ia ^ and master of Mayiiri- 
vidya (alchemy) ; this Nag^'una was bom at Kahora, a part of the city of KancI 
in the south, and educated at the renowned university of Nalanda where he stayed 
to practise the siddhis (occult powers) ; eventually he also gravitated — and 
hence the coiifusion—to Sriparvata from Jaggayyapeta,“ another Buddhist 
settlement by the Krsna. 


NOTES 


1. Tiracatha : History of SaddhiBn, pft. B5,30t and 303 l The Tibetan tradition wai obviously ba^ 
on the Lu/tkavardra S&tra (edited by Brniyiu Nanjio, p. 206) : Dak^ittdpatha Vedaly^ bhikptif SrJmSn 
mahSyasak ydgakwya^ m mirata ta sadtaat-pakfa-ddrakaii (at Vedali in Dak^ittSpaiha there will be a 
renowned monk known by tbe name of Nagthvaya-^nonjtnous with Nagafitina—the supporter 
of the doctrine of both eustenceand non-eiistcnce, Lt, the M^dhyamika or Middle Path). 
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2. W, Wassilief: Oer Buddhisnmst I, pp. 320 f; Afchaeologimt Surrey of Souihern India, 1, p. 7, Howwci, 
inscriptiona] testimony of NfigSijuna’s residence at Sriparvata is still to come. 

5. Or Tlicravada (Skrt. Sthaviravada), the Doctrine of the * Elders ’ of the Buddhbt monastic order., 

4. One who has attained HirvSM, ** the going out" of the three fires of lust, ilJ-wiil and dullness, the 
state of supreme EnlightenmenL 

5. In a veritable encyclopaedia of writings known as the PrajM-paramitii. 

■6. Beal : Buddhist Records of the Western WarJd, I), p, 97, 

7, Originally from Ceylon and the most eminent of Nagaijuna's discipks, Aryadeva was a renowned 
scholar and a dialectician of devastating ability. His relics have been discovered at Buddh^i, eighteen 
miles from Rcpiallc in Guntur distiici {Jounud of Oriental Re^arch, IX, pp. 13,96 f.), 

3. The founder of the Sautrdntika system, a philosophical school of the HTnaySna, which affirmed the 
real existence of the phenomenal world. 

One of the greatest poets of India and an ornament of the Court of the emperor Kaniska, Asva^o^ 
was the " Father of Mahay ana Buddhism". He was the author of the sublime epk, Buddlui-carita 
(* Life of the Buddha') and its companion [»eoc, the exquisite Saistdarananda-kSvya, which, in their 
very extensive vogue from Amaravati to Borobudur in Java, inspired some of the finest Buddhist art. 

10. However, the indigenous Lflamti, a Prik^ poem of the romance of a Ceylonese princess and Hub 
Sitakarni (a.o. 19-24), would make N^ijuna, apic-dating him, minister to the king. But the tradi¬ 
tion, chronicled by the poet Kalhapa, by which NSgSijuna was " the sole lord " of Kashmir at the 
lime of the fourth Gcneni] Council of Buddhists (a.d, ?B), convened by Kani^ka {RdjatgfunginU 
tmnsbted by Sir M. A. Stein, 1, p. 173) is doubtless apocryphal. 

1 1. Survey of Soutfsm itfdha, I, p. 9 ; Epigraphia Indica, X V, p. 261. 

12. Following the hfahjusrt MSla Tantra, I, p, SB, 

13. See Archaeological Survey of Southern India, I, pp- 5. U ; Indian XIl, p. 88, and Epi- 

graphia tndica, XV, p. 261. 

14. Archaeological Surrey of Soutf«rn iHtlia, 1, p. 9. 

15. The Sfltav^anas repaired and added to this under the influence of NSgSrjuna {Archaeological 
Surrey of Southern India, I, pp, lOO, 112). 

16. T. Watters : On Yuai Chwang's Travels in India, II, p. 201. 

17. Called by Hieun-Tsang Po-lo-nur-lodcidi. the ‘ hill of the black bee ’ or * black hill ’ simply, of which 
the name Nollamala, a[^li«d to the entire range, is a literal translation. 

IS. The pilgrim obviously heard of the famed monastery while he was still in Dak^na Kobla. itself a 
domain of the Satavahana empire, even before he proceeded to visit SrTparvata in the contiguous 
Andhra territory to the south. (It is worthy of note that no remains of any monastery, at Bhandak 
in the Chanda district or anywhere else about Chattisgarh, answer to the description by Hiuen- 
Tsang). 

19. J. Legge : A Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms, pp. 96-97 ; H. A. Giles : 77ir Travels of Fadtsien, 
pp, 62^63 : "... there is a country named Dak$ina {Deccan) where there is a monastery (dedkated 

to) the bygone Kasyapa Buddha, and whkh has been hewn out from a large hill of rock. It consists 
in all of five storeys ; — the lowest, having the form of an elephant, with 500 apartments in the 
rock ; the second, having the form of a lion, with 400 apartments ; the third, having the form of a 
horse*, with 300 apartments ; the fourth, having the form of an ox. with 200 apartments, and the fifth, 
having the form of a pigeon, with JOO apartments. At the very top there is a spring, the water of 
which, always in front of the apartments in the rock, goes round among the rooms, now circling, now 
curving, till in this way it arrives at the lowest storey, havmg followed the shape of the structure, and 
flows out there at the door. Everywhere in the apartments of the monks, the rock has been piereed so 
as to form windows for the admission of light, so that they are all bright, without any being left in 
darkness. At the four comers of the (tiers of) apartments, the rock has been hewn so as to form steps 
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for ascending to the top (of eajdi). The men of the prcsCDt day^ being of smaU si^ and gobg up step 
by step, pianage to get to the top, but in a fonner age they did so at one step. Because of this, the 
monastery ts calkd Pdr&vai£^ that being the Indian name for a pigeon. There are always Arhats 
residing in it However^ Fa-hkn mcrcLy stated what he had heard from the natives, being unable 
to go to the Deccan whkh he found difficult of ajtxess. It b, therefore, more than likely that he 
quaintly rendered £ri-parv-ata into a pigeon^ by a mbhearingof its component as /»r[d]mm (T. Watters: 
On Yuan Chwang*^ Travels £n Indm^ p. 208)^ 

20^ Roughly live H make a mik. 

21. J. Burgess {AtthaeoJogi^al Survey of Southern /itdw, p. 7) cfroncously identifks Po-ltj^mo^lo-kUt 

with the Hindu shrine of Sriraiiam, which b also knoArain Saihsk^ literature as Sriparvata and by a 
further coinodence, b situate by the Kr^ in the Nallamala range in Kumool district of 
Andhra State, some fifty miles from Nigiijunitotida- But, there h iio evidence of SrlsaEam having 
ever been a Buddhist establishment (T. Watters r On fkzft Chwang^s TtitFeh in India, Jl, p. 208). 

22. Ibid^llp^WL 

23. As Tarindtha did iIndian Historical Quartcriy^ VII, p. 638, nJ.), basing his account on the Manjujh^L 
mulakalpa (edited by Rthula Samk^yayana), section 9* verses 49CM93. 

24. The disdpie of Saraha and one of the eighty Tour Mahddddhas,^ seers with occult powers (fi. Bharta- 
charya : Sadhanam^Ot H, [utroductioo, p. xli f.)* 

25* A fifth century Saihskn inscriptton from Jaggayyapeia {Archaeoiosicat Survey of Southern india^ 
I, p. 112} mentions a Candraprabha, pupil of Jayaprabh^c^rya, pupil m turn of Suhiha Niglijuoa 
(Skrt. Smsti bkadanta N^^junac^a s^yah Ja}'apfabh^cSryaii tachchi^yena Candrcprobhetui). 


THE IKSVAKUS 9^ 



The Iksvakus claimed descent from the traditional progenitor of the famous 
Solar dynasty of Ko^ta (Ayodhya)—Iksvaku,’ the eldest among the nine sons of 
Vaivasvata Manu,® the primeval king of India. The most celebrated king of the 
historic house of Kosala was, of course, the hero of the Rdmayarta, but even the 
Buddha, by a Nagarjunikopda inscription,® is made to spring from the lineage of 
Ik^vaku. The Iksvakus probably originated from the valley of the upper Indus * 
if not further eastwards ; * the Purapic accounts * make forty-eight out of the 100 
apocrypha] sons of Iksvaku rulers of Daksina (Deccan) ; and the southerly 
progress of the dynasty, about the sixth century B.C., was doubtless influenced 
by the rising pre-Mauryan empire of Magadha, under Bimbisara, overshadowing 
Kosala. Although Lava, of the two sons of the Iksvaku hero Rama, remained 
to rule Ultara (North) Ko^Ia from SravastI, the other, Ku5a, moved southwards 
to establish his capital of Ku^thalipura (named after him), at the fool of the 
Vtndhya mountains, and reigned over Daksina Koiala.^ And, in a migration 
further south, it was two Iksvaku princes, Asmaka and Mulaka,® who established 
the two contiguous kingdoms, bearing their names on the river Godavari, oorres- 
ponding to the Aurangabad and Nizamabad districts of Hyderabad State 
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today. By the Dharmamtta* the Kannada poetical work, Yasodhara, the Ik^vaku 
king of Ahga, had settled himself, before the third century b.c., in Vengidesa 
•(synonymous at the time with the Andhra country), founding the town of Prati- 
palapura by the Krsna, and the Iksvakus rapidly became, by domicile and merger, 
very much a part of Andhra history. Precisely when they were overcome in the 
Andhra country by the succeeding Satavahana power is still to be established, but 
the Ik^vaku king had surely been reduced, at least by the second century a.d., 
to the position of a viceroy, Mah&talavara,^ in the eastern dominion of the Sata¬ 
vahana empire. On its dismemberment, with the passing about a.d. 218 of 
Pulomavi IV, the last of the Satavahanas, the Iksvakus eventually became their 
natural successors in the viceregal territory, heirs to the political and religious 
traditions of the imperial power. 

The BrahmP^ inscriptions of the Iksvakus, in a language described archaically as 
“ a normalised semi-literary Pfakrt, used by a people whose home-tongue was 
Dravidian’V* limited as yet to Nagarjunikon^a,^® Jaggayyapeta,‘“ Rami- 
rcddipalli,” Goli and Guxazala ; the inscriptions spell out a very tentative 
table of the Ik^vaku dynasty at Vijayapuri, liable to be upset by any chance epi¬ 
graph ic discovery yielding still another king. The established kings are, in the 
line of succession, Vasithiputa Siri-Caiiitamula {Skrt. Vasisihtputra Sri K^anti- 
mula),-“ MSd^tariputa SLri-VIrapurisadata {Skrt. Mafhariputra Sri Vlrapurusa- 
datta), Vasithiputa Siri-Babuvala ^ Camtamula {Skrt, Vasi^thiputra Sri Bahubala 
K^ntimula) and Siri-Ruthrapurisadata “ (Skrt. Rudrapurusadatta). 

Of these, the first, IkhUhtsa smi^ Maharaja V^ithiputa** Siri-Camtamula“ would 
seem to have risen to sovereign power, overthrowing the effete Satavahana, 
Pulomavi IV, at Amaravati, less than sixty miles by the flight of a crow from 
Vijayapuri. The aspiring Iksvaku promptly affirmed his overlordship of his 
outlying domains by the performance of the Brahmanical sacrifices, the Agnihdtra,®* 
Agnistbma, Vajapeya ^ and Asvam6dha,^ which he revived after more than a 
century of disuse. He was, by a conventional panegyric recurring in most of the 
mscriptions at Nagarjunikonda, of unimpeded purpose in all his alms {samthesa 
apatihata sampakasa) the giver of many crores of gold, of a hundred thousand 
kine and a hundred thousand ploughs of land (aneka-hiraiia-koti^ga-satasahasa- 
Iiala-satasahasa-paddyisa),^ He was, reputedly, a devotee of the god Ma ha sen a “ 
or Skanda {Virupakhapati-Mahdsena-parigafiatisa'i.^ 

The successors of Vasithiputa Siri-Camtamuta were, following him, protagonists 
of Vedic Brahmanism ; but, such was the spacious catholicity of the times that 
the royal ladies—^among them, principally, his sister Camtisiri {Skrt. Ksantisri)— 
were, surprisingly, very devout votaries of the Buddhist faith. To their benevo¬ 
lence, and especially to that of another outstanding benefactress though not of 
the ruling house, Bodhisiri {Skrt. flodhisri), the notable monuments of Nagarjuni- 
konda are almost entirely due, 

Madhariputa Siri-Virapurisadata succeeded to an established and manifestly 
prosperous empire ; he further consolidated it by regions of influence, promoted 
by matrimonial alliances. He married the UJenikd mabdrdjabdlikdi'l) “ Mahddevi 
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Rudradharabhat^ki,^ daughter of the Scythian ruler of Ujiain,” Rudiasena I ; ^ 
his own daughter, Kodabalisiri,^ Siri-Virapurisadata married to the Maharaja 
of Vanavasa (or Vaijayanti).'*^ He forestalled domestic rivalries to the throne ; 
his sister, Mahataiavari ® Aijiavi ■*“ Carhtisiri, became the wife of Mahdtalavara “ 
Mahd^ndpati " MahdJam^ondyaka ** Khamdavisakharhnaka of the house of 
the Dhanakas, just as a sister of Vssi^puta Siri-Camtamula, Caiiitisiri, had 
married Malidsendpati MaMtalavara Vasithiputa Mahakaihdasiri ** of the Pukiya 
clan. 

Of the five queens of Siri-Virapurisadata, the chief, MahddevJ BhatidevS {Skru 
Bhattidevi), a Vasisthi princess, was the mother of his successor, Vasithiputa Siri- 
Bahuvala Camtamula ; three were his own cousins, daughters of his fatheris 
sisters—of Hariimasiri/^Chathisiri {Skrt. Sasihlsri) and Bapisirinika. and of Caihlisiri 
an unnamed daughter the fifth was Rudradharabhatarika, the so-cailed Scythian 
princess. The imperial consorts achieved renown by their monumental bene¬ 
factions to the Buddhist Church, taking it to its heyday in Iksvaku history. 

In the succeeding reign of Maharaja Vasithiputa Siri-Bahuvala Camtamula, the 
faith burned indeed with an undimmed glow, but Siri-Ruthrapurisadata, the last ^ 
king of the Iksvaku line known, was obliged, under the advancing might of two 
fiercely Brahmanical dynasties, the Brhatphalayanas and the Pallavas, to retreat, 
in a defensive action, from Vijayapuri to found his rear-guard capital of Halapura. “ 
Buddhism rapidly declined and Hiuen-Tsang, visiting them in a later day {circa 
A.O. 639), found the numerous monasteries mostly deserted and ruined.^ For 
the rise of many sects obscured the core of Buddhist teaching and. thanks largely 
to the MahaySna, its cult of divine compassion and image worship. Buddhism 
was soon absorbed by the resurgent Brahmanism. In a crowning assimilation 
the Buddha himself, admitted into the Hindu pantheon, became one of the ten 
incarnations {dasa avatars) of the supreme God, Visnu. 


NOTES 


1. Mentioned in the J^g (X, 60, 4) and Aifiarva (XIV, 39, 9) Vedas and in the ^ti^sha BrShnta^ 
(Xtll, S, 4, S), a prose commentary on the Yajur-wda and a very important souroe-book on ancknt 
India. 

2. RamSyofm, 1, 70, 20-21 ; M^i^hardta, I, 75, 31-40 ; Vdyu PutaM, chapter S8, 8 f. 

3. IkhSku-fttja-pavara-^risi'Sttta-piAlava^^vainschsandfhawsa (bora of a race which is sprang from hund- 
drads of sages and excellent kings of the lk$v£ku lineage): £p^/i^ia Indica, XX, Inscription F, 
L 1, p. 22. See also Mafjfuma NikSya, II, 124 (a compilation of the SMta~pit€dfa, the Buddhist P&li 
canon) and A^agho^a : $amik(rfimimdif-k&^, 1, 24. 

4. H. Zintmer : Altiii^sches LBen, pp. 104,130. 

5. A. R. Macdonnel and Sir A. B. Keith : VttUc index^ I, p. 75. 
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6. 20, 24 ; 88* 81 ; I2, 3 ; Bfahm^n^putai^, 7, 45-48, 51 ; HwivQ^^ 

Ml 66l-^64p 667 ; Sivor'pufd^^ Vll^ 60;^ 33^35^ 37. 

7- Fiodhtii-pwS^t yh 5-4-55 * V^ytt-pard^^ 99, 199 ; Kalidasa : Rnghuvamia, XVJ, 34- 

S. Vayu-putS^^^E^ 177-178. 

9. By Nayasena (B* V^ Krishna Rao : Early DyfmiieA 0 / A^fdhradeia., 9. 122 L- K, CopalachaH: 
Ehriy History of the Attdhra Cowt!r}\ p, 129). 

10. The find at N^gaijupiltopd^ of 148 kad coins {now bi the Indian Museum, Calcutta) of the Sfita- 
vahana age {Archaeotogicai Survey of fndia^ Annual Report^ 1928-9, p, 103) evidently pomts to the 
inclusion of the kingdom of the lk$vaku$ in the dominions of the Satavahanas. 

11K According to a notable insertptioD, of about the second centuiy a.d.^ at Alluru (part of the Ik^^aku 
territoryp as proved by the votive inscriptions of Jaggayya pet a in the vicinity) in Kr^pa district of 
Andhra State {Anmml Aepon of the Si^ferirtferideni for South Itidiatt Epigraphy^ 1924, p. 97 ; 
Aofiuai Report of the Arrhaeotogkal Survey of Ituiia^ 1923-4, p. 93 ; Catcutta Review^ July 1925), 
The inscription itself docs not name the Matmtidamro^ but this title of nobility was disdnciively 
characteristic of the Ikjvaku epoch. 

12. The earliest Indian alphabet known. 

13. Similar to the dialect of the inscriptiDn of Kharavek, king of KaJinga (183 b.c.)* in the HAthi- 
gumpha cave of the Udayagiri hill near Bhuvanesvar (Orissa Slate). 

14. By Sten Konow (Epigrophia Ittdica^ XX, p^ 25) who thought that the dialect of the inscriptions 
had a Kannada substratum, on an erroneous rendering of words $tich as Calikirerhinajiaka. This 
word is dearly Caliki-ramanaka (of the husband of Caliki), and not, as the Professor would make 
it in an nnacicountable ellipsis, Caii-kirariaka, transfating it into somewhat fanciful Kannada— 
^ of cool rays ^ to signify the Moon. And, inddentaHy^ call in Kannada is not an adjective but a 
noun meaning ^ chilly weather \ 

15- Epigraphm fadica^ XX, pp, 1-37 and XXIp pp. 61-62. 

I6p Archaeological Survey of Souihera fadta^ I, p, UO, 

17* Also called Cummididumi in the Nandigama sub-dJvision of Kr^^a d(strict {Archaeofogical 
Survey of Iftdia^ Annual Report, 19304, pan 1, p. 238. 

18. Three miles from Rentachintala in the GuraxSla sub-division of Guntur district (T. N. Rama- 
chandr^n : Bmhlhist Sculptures from a Stupa ttear Gdli Village, pp. 3941). 

19. The town of the sub-division named after it. 

20. Meaning 'The fount of forbearance’, and not K^ntamula (per Sten Konow^ m Epigraphiur 
Indica^ XX, p. 26) nor Sin tarn ula (suggested by D. C. Sircar : Successors of ike Sdmvdhsrtas, p. 17^ 
n-L). 

21. Understandably, as read by K. F. Jayaswal, following Hirananda Sastri (Jourrml of the Bihar 
and Orissa Research Society^ 1933, p. 173* nri)* and not Ehuvula accoiding to J. Ph. Vogel (jEpi- 
graphia Indica^ XX, p. 5). 

22. Mentioned in an unpublished inscription recently discovered at Gurazik : , Halapuro- 

Sdmirtam apano ayuvadhanikam Ikhdkuiuua Duka-siri satatn sampadatdth Mahdrajasa Siri-Ruihra- 
Purisa-ddtasa . *. By the Ik^viku custom of naming the grandson after his grandfather, Siri- 
Ruthiapnrisadata was not improbably the gruDdsoii of Siri-Vlmpurisadata and, therefore, the 
next in succession to Siri-Bahuvala Ciihtamuk, as His son. 

23- Skrt. Ik^dku-svdnti (Lord of the Ik^vAtcus) : Epigre^ia Indka, XX!*. Inscription L* pp. 63-64 
—an apparent homage to the founder of the line. 

24, This Ik^vftku custom of prefixing mettonymics, such as Vasithiputa (son of Visi^hT) and Madba- 
riputa (son of MajharDt to the personal names of kmp is evidently modelled oi> the practice of the 
Satavahanas—to instance two famous examples, Gautami-putra Satakanti and Vtsi^thl-putra. 
&n PuldmAvi. 
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25. Allbough no inscription of hi5 reign hai yet been discovered the inscriptions of the time of his 
son and grandson, in copious ajkI nearly idcnikal accounts, piociaim his majesty and prowess. 

26. AgiMi}t-lAlgifh(fiTfa-yaJapey-Asimteii&a~yaJata : Epigrapfiia fndica, XX. Inscription £, p. 21 ; 
occurring also in Inscriptions C 2 fp^]9), C 4 (p. 20), G (p. 23) and H {p. 24). and Ibid., XXI. Ins¬ 
criptions G 2 and G 3 (p. 62). 

27. By the Satapaifia-BriAma^ (V. 1.1.13). th: Vdjapeya postulated a superior kingship, sainrajya 
(disdaguished from rajya, the regal dignity simpiicit€r) in the performer. 

2S. According to the ^)asiamba Snaua-suira, (XV. 1.1.2), only a Sdrvahhau/Ta (sovereign) could 
accompltsh the Asvamedha^—a pointer to Siri-CirhtamMa's vanquishment of his SStavfthoiui over¬ 
lord. 

29. Skrt. sarvdrtheifu apratihata saddcidpa. 

30. Probably signifying a schematH; redamation of cultivate land, a * plough' oT land being a 
measure of it which a ploughshare couiid tilL 

3L Skrt. swka-hirapya-koH-^o-satasafmra4sa!(t-satas(diasra-praddnah (?X among the mahMdiias 
(great charities) nxoiuited by the Matsya-pwdm. 

32. like the Kadambas and Calukyas. other distinguished BrShmanical South Indian dynasties. 

33. Skit. Virup&kpipati-Mahasfiui-pangrhtta (favoured by Mahdsena. the lord of the Virupak^as). 
a host of snakes, by the Viaaya Pitakam (edited by H . Oldcnberg), 11, p. 110. 

34. The Nagajjunikopda inscription B 5 {Epigri^Ma tadica, XX. p. 19) has. however, Ujaidk^ uroAd- 
rabdikd, whkh J. Ph. Vogel would eke out to read Vjenika nwASrdji^tkd, meaning * daughter 
of the Maharaja of UjjjainShould an interpretation of nioA'drnhafjkd iisctf be fortbeonung, the 
conjecture would naturally be shaken. And. it is necessary to add, the orthography of this ins¬ 
cription is not otherwise erroneous. 

35. As J. Ph. Vogei reads RudradhaFiddiatrlka of the inscription B 5. She docs not. however, state 
her relation to the king in the e[»giaph. unlike his other queens in theirs. And, although Rudra is 
a frequent component of the names of the kings of lljjain (such as Rudra-daman. Rudra-sena and 
Rudra-simha), there is no Rudra-dham among them, of whom she could possibly have been a 
sister. Enpassmi, could Rudradhara, synonymous with MahOsena (the patron god of the Ik^vakus) 
be a name—in the context of Ruthiapurisadata—indigenous to their teniiory? 

36. Ptolemy’s Ozine (J, W. McCrindlc : Anciem tmSaas described by Ptolemy, section 63. pp. !54- 
155). the capital of Tiastanes (Ca^jaim). of the Scythian dynasty of Westcni Satmps who styled 
themselves MahUrajaS (E. J. Rapson : Coins of the Atidhrn Dynasty etc., p. 190). 

37. (ajj. ]9a-222X rather than hb brothers Sanghadaman (A.D. 222-223) and Dimasena (a.i>. 223- 

3S. [Ko]ddlba]lisin of the N^gaijunikopda inscription H, the bracketed letters being suBccsted bv 
J. Ph. Vogel {Epigraphia Indica, XX, p. 24), 

39. Not named in the inscription, 

40. Modem Banavasi in the Sirsi division of North Kanaia district of Bombay State and not, as 
J. Ph. Vogel places it (Epigraphia Indica, XX, p. S) in Shimoga dbtrict of Mysore State. 

41. The capital of the Cutu Sdtakarnb (the Pui^pic Andhra-hhrtym or ‘ servants of the Andhras*) 
a dynasty feudatory at first and later suocessor to the Satavahanas in their south-western domim’ons. 

42. The feminine of Mahdtalarara—ius consort. 

43. Aocorfing to J. Ph. Vogel (Epigraphia ladtca, XX, p. 26); or could it be Pyihri, understandable 
as a femiiiinc name, meaning the ‘ earth * ? 

44. Defined by the Subodhika, (leaf 60, 11.6, 7X a Sadiskrt commentary by Vinayavijaya on the Jain 
canonical treatise Kalpasitra, as ‘an officer of the king' (tOffadthSpala^pradatio-paftabamSa- 
Tibh&pto-Tdjasthiiniyahl This title of viceregal dignity, of the epoch of the Satavahanas has been 
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debased m its profit vaiiani of talayari in Tclugu (Tamil taiaiySri and Kannaeja tapivftra) to denott 
a * village watchman \ 

45. 'Great Chief of the Army ^ Generalissimo ; by the Myakadoni inscrtpiton of Pidomavi 11 
l^igraphla Indka^ XIV, pp, 155^ I60)i a feudatory chieftain in the times of the Satavlhanas. 

A6, A high judicial dignitary, from *rod of justice', rather than ' Commander of the Aimy^ 

(sugg^ted by the alternative meaning of as *army ')t which would be redundant beside the 
title of Mahdsifidpati already borne by him. 

47. Skn^ Skanda-viiakha ; by his offices, the foremost nobleman of the realm. 

48. Skrj^ Mahiskandasn. 

49* Skrt. Harmyasri ? 

50. (^^tisiri who caUs herself merely the paternal aunt {piiuchii) of Siri-Virapurlsadata in the sutth 
year of his reign (Epigraphm indka^ XXj Inscription C p. I6J refers to him, twelve y'ears later 
(fbid., XX+ Inscription E. p, 21) as her son-in-law (apano /amlain^^), 

51* The fanciful theory fB. V, Krishna Rao : Early Dynasties of AmUtradeia, pp. 57 f.), crediting 
them with converting their Brahmanical lord to the Buddhist faith, rests upon a misreading of 
isolated setdptares at Nig^rj^nihotida. These sculptures (A. H* Loaghurst; The Buddhist Attif 
quUks of Ndgdrjmakond^, p. 32, plates (c) and (a)) oertalniy represent the MSndhatu Jdtaka and 
not» as theoriscd> Siri-Virapurisadata stamping on the tihgOj the supreme symbol of Brihinanism, in 
the bigotry of the neophyte to Buddhism- A recently discovered (unpublished) inscription which 
refers to hU catholic patronage of other religions besides Buddhism (Saka-samayasit-parii-samayasa) 
completely belies this theory. 

52- Not, as S. N, Dikshit (in a paper to the Indian Historical Congress, 1953) thinks, the first of the 
IksvakuSf which undoubtedly Siri-Cdrhtamilla was— Ikhdku-sdmi^ the founder of the line, by the 
recurring panegyric of the inscriptions. 

53. Literaliyi 'Town of the plough % preserved In its Telugu variant of Nagaii-varam, the present 
village between Nag3ijunikooda and Macherla. 

54. T* Watters : On Yuan Chwang's Travels in India^ 11. p. 2J4. 


THE BENEFACTRESSES 


Of the royal benefactresses, the foremost was Mahatafavari Caihttsiri, sister to 
Vasithiputa Siri-Cariitamula ; in the florid testament of the inscriptions, she 
was the great mistress of munificence {mahadanapatiniX devoted to all the 
virtuous ”, and “ out of compassion for sramat^tas (ascetics), Brahmapas and the 
miserable, poor and destitute ”, she was ” wont to bestow on them a matchless 
and ceaseless flow of VetSmic- gifts towards ” the longevity and victory of her 
son-in-law, Madhaiiputa Siri-Virapurisadata, for the sake of her own welfare in 
both the worlds, and of both the houses to which she herself belongs, and for the 
past, future and present bliss of the great community of Buddhist monks, all the 
holy men who have renounced the world and penetrated into various countries 



>^ct7^- i]uniiiDvirjja: Dettil from 
Da^TiLib^^nid4ki 
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Most important of all, she reconstructed* (rather than erected)* the MahScetiya 
<Skrt. Mahacaitya\ embellishing it with ayaka (Skrt. dryakd^ khambhas (votive 
pillars) in groups of five at the four cardinal points. It is on these pillars that 
the inscriptions are chiefly engraved ; they constitute the principal source-book 
on the Iksvakus at Nagarjunikooda. The MabScetiya was dedicated to the dcaryas 
(Masters) of the Aparamabaymaseliya sect^ of Buddhism, for whose benefit Carhti- 
siri also established, at the foot of the Makdcet'iya, a cetiya-ghara (Skrt. caitya-grha) 
or apsidal temple, a pillared hall {seh-mam^va)^ surrounded by a cloister 
cdtusaia * and “ provided with everything 

Other royal votaries were Mahddevi Rudradharabhatarika who gave, towards the 
raising of the Mahacetiya^ 170 dindrl^^-mdsakas^ and a votive pillar i^aiid- 
tah\'Qri Adavi Camtisiri,^* Mtif^endpatint Cula-CSmtisiripika.^* Mahddevt Bapi* 
sirinika," MabddevJ Chathisiri^^ and an unnamed wife^® of Maiidsendpaii Mabd- 
lalaxara Vasithlputa Mahakarhdasiri of the Pukiyas, who set up each a stone 
pillar to the Mahdceiiya for their “ welfare and happiness in both the worlds ” ; 
Mahddevt Bhatideva’* who erected a monastery {yibdra\ “with all essentials”, 
for the dcaryas of the Bahusutiya sect,-'* and MahadevJ Kodabalisiri^^ who rendered 
for the dedryas of the Mahisasakas^ a like service, ex®:uted by Dharhmaghosa 
{Skru Dharmagho^). “ the great teacher of the Law ”, 

But the most memorable of all the benefactions at NSg^junikopda were by the 
lay votaress (uvdsikd)'^ of Govagama,^ Bodhisiri. wife of Budhimnaka and niece 
of the royal treasurer ikotbakdrika) “ for the benefit of the venerable dcaryas 
of Acapta® (Ajapta) and for the acceptance (jw/wr/goA^) especially of the fraterni¬ 
ties of the monks ofTariibapaThpi ^ (Ceylon) whose faith is shared by the people of 
Kasmira ^ (SJtrL Kasmira), Garhdhaia (SA-rt. Gandhara), Ctna (China), Cilata*“ 
{Skrt, Kirata), Tosali,®' Avaramta“ {Skrt. Aparanta), Variiga (Bengal), Vana- 
vasi,*^ Yavana,** Darnila®* and Patura,®* she caused to be made at the vihdra on 
the Cula (Small) Dhammagiri (Skrt. K^udra Dharmagiri) a COT/vfl-hall with a 
flooring of slabs and a caitya, provided with all the necessaries ”, for the merit of 
her long-listed relations. And, likewise, she dedicated a cfl/rva-hall at the Kulaha- 
viftdra,^^ a shrine for the Bodhi tree“ at the Sihala** (Sinihala)-v(/Mr( 3 , a celt 
(ovaraka) at the Maha (Great) Dharmagiri, a ma/idhvu-pillar at the Mahavihara,^* 
a hall for religious practice (padbdfja-sdtd)*^ at the Devagiri, a tank, verandah 
{alamda) and mandava at PuYaseta*® (Skrt, PurvaSaila), a stone at Kapta- 

kasela**^ {Skrt. Kaplakaiaila), three cells at Hirumuthuva, seven cells at Papila, 
a stone man^va at Puphagiri^* (Skrt. Puspagtri) and another at a vihdra, of which 
the name has been lost, “ for the endless welfare and happiness of the assembly 
of saints and of the whole world ”, executed by the stone mason (sefa-vad/tdki) 
Vidhika under the superintendents of works (/lavakarftfnikas), the tberas Cariida- 
mukha (Skrt. Candramukha), Dhammanarhdi (Skrt. Dharmanandi) and Naga. 

These names are important, for Nagatjunikopda had not only become the focus 
of the votaries of Buddhism from all over India, hut such was its vast renown as a 
centre of enlightenment that dedryas and fraternities of monks were also drawn 
to it, in a pilgrimage through history, all the way from Ceylon to China. 
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NOTES 

1. And also itiother of Kharhdasagarathnalta {SkrL SkandasSgara). 

2. Vel^mika^ ^of Vcliina% a legendary figure renowned m Buddhist tradition for hh munificence 
(Epigraphia XX, p. 33). 

3. Ibid., XX, Inscription C 2, pp. 

4. /Wdlt XX, Inscription pp^ 21-21 

5k According to Hirananda Sastri (Arehaeot&gica! Surrey of Annual Report^ 1928-9). 

-6. Eat Ph. Vogel renders samuthapiyam^mi (Skrt. :^mtfMpyam3na% as applied to the Maifd- 
ceiiya. into ' founded' or ' originated ' (Epign^phla Itjdicn^ XX, Inscription B 5, pp. 19, 34), The 
Maldicetiya was completed by a disciple of the of the Ayfra-hamgha (Skrt. Aryi^- 

saAgha) or Theravdda^ the Reverend Anaiada who knew by heart the Dlghij- and the MaJ/hinia- 
nik^yaSt compilations of the SuttG-pifak&^ the Pali Buddhist canon (Sbtd., XX, tnscriptions 
C Up. i7andClp.20). 

7* Identified by J, Ph. Vogel {Epigraphia Indica, XX, pp, 10-11) with the Apara-setikas^ a sub¬ 
division with the (Skit. Furvaysetikas, of the Mahdsamghikas (the schismatic progressives 
who seceded from the orthodox Buddhist Church In 390 n.c.), mentioned by the Ceylonese 
chronicles, Dlpavamsa (V^ 54) and Mahavamsa (V, 12). These sects were probably so-caUed after 
the monasteries Furvaiaiia (Fu-po-shih-lo) and Aparasaita (A-fa-lo-shih-!o)^ to the cast and west of 
Dh^yaka(aka, described by Hiuen-Tsang (T» Watters : On Yuan Chwang^s Trat^els in India^ (I, 
pp. 214*215, 217-219). 

5. Skrt. 

9. Skrt. Caiuj^^ia^ *a quadrangular building built round an inner courtyard' (Epigraphia Indka^ 
XXp p, 28K 

10. Ibid., XX, Inscription E, pp. 21-22. 

11. 5^r|. dlnira, a gold coin of about (24 grains, first struck by the dynasty (circa a.d. 78> 

in imitation of the Roman denarius (D. R. Bhandarkar : Carmick&et Lecmrcr, 1921, p. 181). The 
dinitras Cfitiainly owed their currency in the Ik^viku terriiory to the veiy considerable rnaritime 
mfiic of the time with Rome (attested by the find of the coins of the Emperor Hadrian, a.d. 117- 
3Sf at Naglijanikouda) and not, on the hypothesis of the Scythian origin of Rudradhambhafadka, 
to the Western Satraps^ feudatories of the Xu^tijas (per D. C. Sircar : Successors of the Sdia’^ithanas^ 
p, 27). That the Andhra poet Srinitha should refer, so late as a-d. t450i to gifts of dindras is proof 
that the word had long become synonymous in the Telugu language with a gold coin, 

12. Skrt. md^akun a sixteenth part of the standard dtndra (D* C. Sircar i Sactessars qf thf Sdiavdhanas, 
p. 27, n, 1). 

13. Epigraphia Indka, XX, inscription B 5, p. 19. 

14. Ibid., XXp Inscription B 2, p. 18. 

15. Skrt. MaMsendpatni K^udra-K^ntiirl^ daughter of the family of the KuLahakas and wife of 
Mahdsendpati hfahatala^ara VasiUilputa Khadtdacalikirerhinaijaka (Skrt. Skanda-Cahkiramana ?) 
of the Hirami^ka (SkrL Hirai|iyaka) clan (Ibid.^ XX, Inscription B4, pK 13). 

le. Ibid, XX* Inscripiitm C 2, pp. 19-20k 

17, Ibid., XX, Inscription C 4, p. 20. 

18, Obviously a co-wife of Mahdtalavari Ciifitisiri, and the mother of the MahdsinSpad Mahdtala- 
mra Vlqhusiri (Skri. VifpuJri), 

39. Epigraphia Imlica, XX, Inscriprion G, pp. 23-24. 
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20. Skit. Bahuirutlya, a sub-division of the Gokulika branch of the MahSsaughikas (M. Walleser ; 
Die Sekteit des alien Buddhismus, pp. 6, 21). 

21. Epigraphia fndica, XX. Inscription H, pp. 24-25. 

22. Skit. Mahisasakat a section of the orthodox TheravSdins who flotifished in the Andhra country 

(M. Walleser : Die Sekten det alien pp. 7, 22.). 

23. Skit. Hpdsfkd. 

24. Skrt. Copagrama, but the ancient name for the modem town of Goa on the west coast was 
GOvapiiri {Skrt. Gopakapuri): £pigraphia Indiea, II, p. I!? : Jourm! of the Bombay mtorieai 
Society, I, p. 220 f. 

25. Skit. Kosih&gSrika^ 

26. Acaifia rather than bhadamta as J. Ph. Vogel renders the ellipsis in 1. 1 of Inscription F, ^igror- 
phia indica, XX, p. 22, n. 3. The famous passagie would, Lherefore, ran: ^^Aeanra [rayscariyanam 

t^tsmift^Carndhara-Ciao^Cilata-TosalhAvaramla- yamga-Vtaiavdsi- Yava[ttttyDa{mita-Payara-Tam- 
bapami!ti-dipa'pas[a}dakam rAef;>*ianf Tambapa[ihyakanam suparigahe .,. Of these, the C3eyIo- 
nese chronicles chapter VIU,and Makavamsa, chapterXII, mention Ka^Ira, Gahdbara. 

Vanavisa, Aparfinlaka and Yona among the territories converted to Buddhism by monks seat from 
India after the third Buddhist Council convened by Aioka. 

27. Skrt, TOmraparua. the Taprobane of Greek writers (J. W. McCrindte ; Peripliu of the Erythrean 
Sea, p. 144 ; Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, pp. 247, 2SI-253). 

28. The modem Slate of Kashmir. 

29. The ancient kingdom on both sides of the river Indus {Sindhorahhayaiab pdrite, Ramayapa. 
VII, 113.11 ; 114.11), compriang roughly the Peshawar and Rawalpindi districts of West Pakistan. 

30. The Kirrhodia of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea (J. W. McCrindle*s translation, p. 145), a 
Mongolian tribe of man-eating savages “ whose noses are flattened to the face ”, synonymous with 
Ptolemy’s Kirrkadai (J. W. McCrindle: Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, pp. 192 0 and located 
by him around the river Brahmaputra, in the region of Sylhet in East Pakistan (O. E. Gerini ; 
Researches on Ptolemy's Geograj^y etc., pp. 51-53, 829 j N. L. t>ey : Gecgrt^hical Dictionary, 
p. 54). By the MaheUMraia (V. 19.15), the peoples of Cina and Cilata were led to the battle of 
Kuruksetra by Bhagadatta. king of lYagjyotija (Assam), and among the countries visited by trading 
merchants the Milinda pahha {edited by V. Trenckner, pp. 327, 331) mentions Cfna and Cilita with 
Yavana. 

31. Modern Dhauli in Puri district (ancient Xalihga) of Orissa Slate, where a set of the Four¬ 
teenth Rock Edicts of Aioka, addressed to the Governor and the magistrates {mahSmairasy of 
Tosali, have been discovered. 

32. Corresponding to North Konkan on the west coast, with its capital at Surpiraka, Sopara today 
in Thana district of Bombay State, menrioned in Aioka's Fifth Rock Edict and in the Nasik 
Cave 111 inscription among the dominions of Gautamiputra SAtakarni {Epigraphia ImBca, VIII, 
p. 60). By the Ceylonese chronicles {Dipavamsa, viit, 7 and Mahayathsa, aii, 4, 34). Apai6nta 
was converted to Buddhism by the Greek ( Yomdea) Dhammarnkkhita (Skrr. Dharmarak^ita). 

33. The present town of Banavgsi in North Kanara district of Bombay State. 

34. Strictly, the country of the lonions (Gteeks), but here probably, the territory of the ancient 
Indo-Greek kingdoms, Bactria and Parthia, about and beyond Afghanistan. By the Ceylonese 
chronicles {Dlpayamsa. viti, 9 and MahS'/athsa, aii, 5. 39-40), Yavana was converted to Buddhism 
by MahArakkhita {Skrt. MahAtaksita). 

35. Of uncertain reading, Damila corresponds to Skrt, Dravida, the Tamil country. 

36. The first syllable. Pa, is conjectural. By assuming the etymology of the word to be Pal (u>oth)-6m 
(town), Sylvain Livi (/ndton Antiquary, LV, pp. 94 f,) would identify it with Gantapuia (*town of 
the tooth '), the andent capital of KalLpga ; but, this derivation of Pulura is questionable. It was 
apparently the Palou/a of Ptolemy, the village some six miles north-east of the ancient port of 
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Canjam in Orissa State {Journal of the Bihar and Orissa fUsearrh Society, XXII, p, 1 f,), although 
he places the town, cironeouslyt A* the extremity of an imaginary peninsula, marking the beginning 
of the Cangetic Gulf (J. W, M^rindle : Ancient Indio ta described by Ptolemy, pp. 63, 69). 

37. The monastery due to the Kulahaka family ? 

3&. Bodki-rtdiha-pisdda {Skrt. Bodhi-vrk^fo-prdsdda), a common adjunct to this day of viMras in 
Ceylon. 

39. Founded for the accommodation of Sinhalese monks, not erected by a Ceylonese. 

40. To which the M/Mcetiya belonged {mahivihUrasa makacetiyam) : Epigraphia ladica, XX. 
Inscription B S, p. 19. 

41. Skft, pr3rdhana~sdld. 

42. The monastery described by Hiuen-Tsang as having been erected, along with Aparaiatla, by a 
former king of Ohanyakataka, for the use of Buddhist monks who went there, in a thousand, every 
year to spend the retreat of the rainy season (T. Walters: On Yuan Chwang's Travels in hdia, 
pp. 214-215; 217-221). PflrvaSaila was probably the Vaikunihapuram hill, three tniles east of 
Amarivati. which contains structural remains of unexplored stupas and vikSras. 

43. ' The hill of thorns’, Ptolemy's Kontakossyta, {J, W. McCrindle : Attcient India as described by 
Ptolemy, pp. 66, 68), placed by him near the mouth of the river Mmstdos {K.nna) and represented 
by the modern village of GhaptasSla. thirteeu miles west of Masulipatam. 

44. The hill of flowers *, 


'V HERITAGE OF AMARAVATI 


The impulses of the culture of Amaravati^ voyaged, in the wake of the prospe¬ 
rous maritime traffic- of the Satav^anas, to the countries east and west ; 
the flourishing commercial class, turned Buddhist, helped raise the stupendous 
monuments of the faith ; and in going forth, sometimes to settle, they truly laid 
the foundations of art in Farther India. 

The river Krspa, known to the Greek geographer Ptolemy^ as Maisohs* was 
certainly navigable, at high tide, a long way inland, as the Buddhist settlements 
by the river—Nigarjunikopda, Goli,® AmarSvati, Jaggayyapeta,® Vijayawada,' 
and Ghan|asata®—doubtless testify. The river was the main 
artery of the foreign trade ; its principal emporium was Ghantasala and the 
earliest Andhra emigrants chiefly embarked “ about Guduru (Ptolemy’s Koddourd)'^ 
at the mouth of the Kr^pa, although alternative points of departure might also 
have existed at the estuaries of the Godavari and the Vaihsadhara (at ^lihundam).^^ 
The seaward basin of the Kr§na was, as G. Jouveau-Dubreuil has pointed out,“ 
certainly fortunate in the confluence of the highways of Andhra history in Veflgi,»* 
the meeting-place of the ancient roads from the kingdoms of Kalihga, Dravida, 
Karnataka, Maharastra and Kosala. The early colonists, sailing from the 
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Andhra coast, would seem to have landed at the port of Martaban in Burma and 
settled, at first, in the region of Thaton and then in the deltas of the Salween and 
Irrawaddy rivers, round about Pegulater, pushbg south, they probably arrived 
in Thailand and fanned out. eventually, into Indonesia, and the ancient kingdoms 
of present-day Indo-China and thence, in a final stretch of migration, to China. 
Naturally, the settlers carried with them their own culture and religion and images 
for worship. 

Other waves of emigration were later ; one, in Gupta times, from the port of 
Tamralipti** (modem Tamiuk) on the river Hooghly in Bengal; traders and 
missionaries set out from the imperial capital of Pataliputra and chiefly followed' 
the well-known route of the Andhra settlers via Martaban, except perhaps for an 
occasional detour to Akyab and Arakan on the Burma coast. Another, and 
very important, route was opened out in the times of the Pallavas (successors to 
the Iksvakus in their territories) from Mamallapuram,^" the illustrious port of 
metropolitan Kafici ; the way lay straight across the Bay of Bengal to Mcrgui 
on the coast of Burma ; then, dipping southwards via Tenasserim to Takuapa^* 
and the Straits of Malacca, it coursed onward to Sumatra, Java or Borneo. A 
fourth, but infrequent, route=* went the entire sea-way round the island of Singa¬ 
pore to the Gulf of Siam, for radiating settlements south-eastwards to Indonesia 
as well as northwards to Indo-China, 

In time, the voyages were reversed and, with the rise of Nagaijuniko^d^ as an 
international seal of Buddhist culture, the aedryas and sthavfras from the arc of 
countries from Ceylon to China, took up their abode at Siripavata, seeking light. 
The heritage of Amaravati, radiated from Nagarjunikor^da the Mahayana phase 
of Buddhism, passed into the national cultures of East Asia, manifested in their 
inscriptions™ and especially in their nascent styles of art ; from Dong-duong™ in 
Campa (Annam) ; from the village of P’ong Tuk®< in the province of Ratburi 
and Srideb^ (Srideva) in the valley of the Pa-Sak river in Thailand; from South 
Djember^ in Java, Sempaga™ in Celebes, Palembang^ in Sumatra, Kota 
Bangoen®’ in Borneo, and Anuradhapura*" in Ceylon has issued Buddhist statuary 
which is indelibly impressed with the sculptural style of Amaravati. 


NOTES 


L From the characters of its earliest Br^ml inscriptions^ the Amaravatt sfifpa was cenamLy cons- 
inKted before 2€0 its ^nd sculpitired railing erected by Nagaijuna aboirt 15(> 

and the si^pa furthcT enlarged and embellished with great rkhness right up to a.d> 250 
/cgfcfff Survey of Sourhem pp. 122-123)* 

2^ To wbkh tite cobs of jdrrri PuitiFUdvi^ with the device of a ship with masts^ picked up between 
Madras and Cuddalorc on the Coromandel coast bear witness (E. J. Rapson ^ Catalogue o/ 
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Coins af the Andhra Dyimty etc., p. 24) and also attested hy the finds td large numbers of Roman 
cmns at Vinukot^ in Guntur district and in Nellore and Cuddapafa districts of Andhra Slate 
{Journal of the Royal AsuUk Society^ 19(M, pp. 599 f,). 

3. Klaudius Ptolcinaios (a.d. 140), the great Alexandrian geographer, mathematician and astro¬ 
nomer. 

4. Not the river Cddavari, as Sylvain Levi {Imiifm Antiquary, LV, pp. 146-147) would have it, Ptolc- 
my*s AfflisolHi (the Masatia of the Periphis of the Erythrean Sen, “ the sea-board of a country exten¬ 
ding far inland ” where immense quantities of fine muslins are manufactured) was the coast between 
the Maisohs (Krsna) and the Gddavari and onward thence to the neighbourhood ofPalurafJ. W. 
McCrindle : Aikkui India as described by Piohmy, pp. 66. 63). The name of MaisoUa. the greatest 
market of the Andhra empire, is probably preserved in the modem port of Masulipatam. 

5. From the consonances of its sculptures with the contemporary style of Amaravati, the stupa 
of Gdli was evidently consirncted about a.d, 250, 

6. Assigned to circa 200 B.C., the MahSeedya of Jaggayyapeta stood on the bank of the K«na 
nearly opposite to Amaravati, with which, it was contemporaneous. At the eastern gate of the 
siupa were discovered (by J. Burgess in 1832) three inscribed pillars, recording, in identical epi¬ 
graphs, the gift of five uyaka-khamldias by the artisan (dresemr) Siddhattba (Skit. SiddhirthaJ in the 
twentieth regnal year of Madhariputa Siri-VTrapurisadata (J. Burgess l The Buddhist Stiupas of 
Antardvati and Je^gayyapeta, pp. 110 f, plates LXll, LXIII ; H. Luders t ‘List of Brahml Inscrip- 
tioiis% Nos. I202-12IM. Epigraphia Indica, X, pp. 139 L). 

7. At Vidyadharapuram in Vijayawada (Bezwada) in the Krsna district of Andhra State, where 
the lemains of a caitya and marble figures of the Buddha, in the Amaravati style, have been 
recovered. 

8. In the Repalle sub-division of Guntur district, twenty-four miles south-west of Masulipatam. 
One of the earliest stu/Ms constructed, it is dated, by its variety of the Brahml alphabet, the third 
centuiy B.C.. of the time of AioVa. and, according to its inscriptions, was built over a relic of the 
Buddha {Epigraphia Indica. I (, pp. 323-329), 

9. An important Buddhist cenin: contemporaneous with Amarivaii and Jaggayyapeia. 

10. The other mart of MaisoHa^ mentioned by Ptolemy, was Aihsygne or Korin ga (Korangi), a port 
a little beyond Point Godavari (J. W. McCrindle ; Ancient hufia as described hy Protemy, p. 67), 
And, market towns {aigamas) of this region specified in the inscriptions are Dhahfiakataka {Epi¬ 
graphia Indica, XV. Nos. 4 and 5. pp. 262-263), Kevurura and Narasala {Archaeohgical Surrey of 
Souikern India, I, No. 17. plate LVIl and Epigraphia Indica XV. No. 56. p, 274) and Vijayapura 
{Archaeological Survey of Soaihern India, t. No. 30. plate LVtll, p. 85). 

11. Ptolemy mentions, without naming, a point of departure {apheterion'i in Maisolia, north of 
Altosygne, for ships bound for Khryse (the Golden Chryse, wV., the Malay peninsula and the 
Indonesian archipelago) : J. W. McCrindle : Ancieryt India ni dtscribed by Ptolemy, pp. 66. 69. 

12. The KudCira of an Amaravati inscription of the second century a.d. (H. Liiders : * List of 

Brahml Inscriptions’. No. 1295, Epigra^ia Indica, X. Appendix) ; also mentioned as the name of 
an dhdra or district, Kudarahfira, In a copper-plate grant of the third century A.D. of KotPdamudi 
(in the Tenali sub-division of Guntur district) by UfahSroja Jayavarman of the Brhaiphalayanas. 
successors to the Iksvakus Indica, VI, p. 3!5 L). 

13. Six miles west of the port of Kalifigapatnani, in Srlkakulam district of Andhra State where 
the remains of a Buddhist eaitya have been excavated. 

14. In a Foreword lo K. R. Subramanian’s Budrbiist Remains in Andhra, p.v. 

15. Or VeAginadu, the doab between the Kr^pa and the Godavari rivers, the historic core of the 
Andhia countiy. 

16. Burmese traditions credit the Andhras (or Telugus, echoed in the Talaings of Burma) with settle¬ 
ments at Pegu (Phayre ; History of Burma, p, 24 ; J. G, Scott t Burma from the eariiest times to- 
the present day, p. 12). 
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17. CunpSt comprbing iiii>dcrn Ajinamf and Funan, of Cain pi, Lncluding Codun-Chlna, 
Cambodia, Thailand and parts of Malaya. 

IS. Ptolemy’s TamalUes. the present town of Tamluk in Midnaporc district of West Bengal, in 
anctcnt times a great emporium of trade on the Canges (J. W. McCrindle : Anciait India as des^ 
cribed by Ptokmyy pp. 167, 168, 16$, 1701, It ttas from Tamraljptt that Fa-hien re^mbariced for 
China in A. 0 .4i4. 

1$. Coneetty MahimoJIapnram (oorrupted into modern MahAbaltpurani}, cctebrated for its magni- 
Hcent fock'Cut reliefs, cave temples and monoltthtc rathas or chariots. 

70. The Tdcola of Ptolemy, a mart of the Golden Chryse (J. W. McCrindle: Ancient India as 
tkscrUicd by Ptolemy'fpp. 197,198,199). 

21. Because the shortcut across the SLamese portion of the Malay peninsula, from Takuapd to the 
Bay of Bandon on the cast coast, was mote frequently tmversed (Reginald 1e May : * A General 
Survey of Art in South-Eastern Asia *, Art and Laitcrst XXIll, No. I, p. 4). 

22. Of a king of the Sri Miiia dyitasty from Vo-Canh in Camera (Bergaigne : lascriptiaaa StBtdtritea 
du CampA et Cambodge, XX); of king MQtavarman at Kutei and Moem Kaman in Borneo on 
y&pas or sacrificial posts (Joumat of the Greater India Society, XII, pp, 14-17^ and of king Purpa* 
varman from West Java (J, Ph. Vogel: The £ar/i>jr Sanskrit Inscriptions of Jata, pp, 15-25). These 
inscriptions are in Samskrt, in a script caBed by cpigraphists difTercntly * VeAgl ’ and ^ E^allava- 
Grant ha % corresponding closely with that employed in the Sdtavuhana inscriptions of the second 
century A.o. at Kanheri near Bombay. 

23. In the province of Quang-Nam. The bronze standing Buddha fin the Hanoi Museum), from 
the shrine of Lokesvara at Dong-duong. by the treatment of the monastic robe or senghath is un¬ 
mistakably derived from Amaravali. 

24. On the right bank of the Meklong or Kanburi river, by the ancient highway ofcominejoe across 
Burma to the Far EasL P'ong Tuk’s bronze statuette of the Buddha, of not much later than the 
second century a.d., from its distinctive style of drapery, is clcariy of Amaravati. Further evidence 
of the early intercourse of Thailand with the valley b furnished by other discoveries at P'ong 
Tuk {Annuid Bibliography of Indian Archaeofogy, 1927, pp. 16-20 ; Reginald le May : ‘ A General 
Survey of Art in South-Eastern Asia Art and Letters, XXITl, No. I, p. 5), of a stupa, the style of 
the plinth of which is doubtless owed to Amarivati (even if mediately through Anuradhapura in 
Ceylon), and of a fish-shaped Greoo-Romao lamp of Pompeian style of the second century a.d., 
probably a copy of its like mentioned in the Allfini BiahmT inscripUoo—Todd/dh/f/ituro[ro) yanaka 
divikayo (Annual ttepari of the Superintendent for Sauik Indian Epigrtgthy, 1924, p. 97; Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1923-4, p. 93 ; Calcutta Revww, July 1925) rather than 
an importation from the Mediterranean. 

25. An ancient city, discovered in the heart of Thailand, north of the modern town of Petchabun 
(Btdletin de VScale franpaise d"Extreme-Orient, XXXl, p, 402 ; G. Co6des: Melanges Unossier 
pp, 159-164). The statuary of the temples of Srldeva includes magnificent sandstone torsos of a 
yak^inl or fertility spirit (in the National Museum at Bangkok), a masterpiece of conception and 
execution, and of Biuhtnanjcal gods, evidencing a complete mastery of form. Dateable by the 
inscri ptioDS dia:ovcred at the site to the fifth century a.d., the torsos are in a transitional style from 
Amaifivati to Pallava sculpture. 

26. Where a bronze statuette of the Buddha, in the authentic tradition of Amaravati, has been 
unearthed. 

27. A fragmentary Buddha in bronze, probably imported from Amaravati, rather than a local 
rendering (Annual Bibilograpky of Indian Arciateology, 1933, plate viii), 

28. The colossal stone Buddha of Bukit Seguntung at Palembang, the capital of the ancient kingdom 
of Sri Vijaya, has stylistic affinities with the earlier phase of Amaravati sculpture of the second 
century A.D. 

29. The bronze Buddha from Kota Bangoen, in the distinctive style of Amarivati, was unfortunately 
destroyed by fire in the Parb exhibition of 1931 (Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology, 1926, 
pl^c xi; Jownal of the Roytd Asiatic ^iety of Bengtd, 1935, f, p, 38). ' 
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30. The manirest derivation of the sculpture of AnurSdhapuru from Amaravati is proclaimed by 
dolomite statues of two standing Buddhas and a Bodhisattva (rather than Dutta Gamini as tradi¬ 
tionally identified), sTtanged originally around the base of the Ruwanweli dUgaba at Anu- 

rSdhapura, and by guardians of the ^tes (cfndra/fJios) with many-hcaded cobra-hoocb as at Amara- 
vatl. The sculptured platforms of the dagaba itself derive, architecturally, from the 

original offshoots on the jrif/iar of Amaravatt and Nagadunikonda, although their Syaka-khambkas 
have been omitted in the Ceylonese adaptations. And, incidentally, the graceful portraits in the 
SJgiriya (Sirhba-giri or' Lion Rock ') frescoes of the queens of the Ceylonese king Kassapa I (a.d. 
479 . 497 ) are clearly drawn from the maidens of the Amaravati reliefs and their coeval Andhra 
paintings in Cave X of the reoowned caves of Ajaii(a. 


ARCHITECTURE ^ 


The architecture of NSgarjunikonda is really in the process of discovery; 
but the excavated remains fait into typicat structures, of which the evolution has 
been uncovered by the diggings in progress. 

Of these, the caityas are oblong^ apstdal temples of thick high walls, but without a 
window ; - a brick roof, shaped like a barrel-vault, runs the whole length from the 
apse at one end to the entrance at the other ; the threshold is embellished by a 
carved step of semi-circular stone,® carried in the dSgabas^ of Anuradhapura * 
and Polonnaruva in Ceylon to further decorative refinements. The walls them¬ 
selves, except for a few rows of simple mouldings along the plinth and comice of 
the caityOf are bare of exterior ornament, but the barrel-vaulted roof is crowned 
with a line of towering finials {stupis) of pottery. In the apse is a stupas usually 
of stone, for worship, but not invariably ; statues of the Buddha, reflecting the 
contemporary revolution in iconography,* are not uncommon. 

The more outstanding caityas (like the Mahacetiya which enshrined a relic of the 
Buddha^ himselO probably stood by themselves, close to the monasteries, for the 
worship of vast congregations ; but a caitya was also a constant component of 
each monastic establishment. This was conceived with a rare economy of religious 
purpose ; in the forefront was a caityat or sometimes two, with a stupa and a 
passage for the circumambulation ipradak^ind) of the monks ; then, facing the 
caitya^ was the vihara or monastery, a rectangular open courtyard, enclosed by a 
wall of brick ; and, in the centre, a square prayer-hall of stone columns, flanked 
on three sides of the rectangle by rows of unadorned cells — shrines and dormi¬ 
tories for the resident monks, stores and a refectory. 

The stupas^^ of many sizes* from little mounds to the Mahacetiya^ were nearly all 
of one essential design—in horizontal section,* a wheel {cakra) of large uniform 
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bricks,^” with a tyre and diversified spokes radiating from a central hub, 
square in the smaller and circular in the larger siupa:^ ; the segments of spokes and 
tyre were filled in with earth to make up, in vertical section, a brick casing of a 
drum or vedikd, covered by an umbrella of a dome j at the four ^rdinal 

points were projecting rectangular altars, distinctive of the stupas of the Andhra 
country ; and, in the more outstanding ones, each altar was adorned by a group 
of five votive pillars (ayaka-khambhas),^^ symbolising the five principal incidents 
in the life of the Buddha—the Nativity {Janana), the Renunciation {Afahd- 
bhiniskramaijd), the Enlightenment {Saatyaksaifibodfii) the First Sermon {Dhartna* 
cakra-pravariana) and the Death (Mahdpannitvd^a). The dome of the stupa was 
probably topped by a rectangular coffer ^fiar/nikd) for precious offerings, and 
surmounted, in a crowning piece of the architecture, by an honorific parasol or 
chatra, the symbol of sovereignty. 


From the absence of any remains, it has been surmised that the railing “ of the 
Mahdcetiya, enclosing the processional path at its base, might have been of carved 
wood, lost to us by the ravages of time and climate. But, it is difficult to think 
that the developed architecture of Nagarjunikon^a should have reverted to wood 
as a decorative medium when, in point of sculptural evolution,stone had long 
ago supplanted wood. It is more probable that the stone railing (evidenced by 
socketed pillars from the site), as the outermost member of the Mahdcetiya, was 
the first target for iconoclasm or depredation, and has been irrecoverably lost. 

The ornamentation of the stilpa was in stone and stucco ; the sculptured stone 
encased the brick-work, firmly fixed to it in mortar, from the plinth to the springing 
of the dome ; above this line, all decoration was in stucco, as the stone could 
not be moulded to the curvature of the dome. This supremely glyptic stone of 
greenish grey (which also composed the famous carvings at Amaravaii) was quar¬ 
ried from Dachepalli in the vicinity and transported to Nfigarjunikonda on the 
river to a stone-wharf,^ the remains of which still exist. The stone was of exquisite 
texture, capable of rendering the delicate inflexions of life and movement, as 
well as the patterns of intricate decorative forms. The sculpturing was in bas- 
relief, on the several parts of the architecture, on uprights and pillars, beams and 
cornices, sometimes in synoptic^* panels of illustration, of Incidents from the life 
of the Buddha or renderings of his previous births or Jdtakasr^ drawn from a 
plenitude of Buddhist literary sources-^—the Mahdpanaibbdna-sutta,^ the 
bfiddnakathdt^ Buddhagho^a’s Sumattgalavifdsini^ and his celebrated commen¬ 
taries on the Dftammapada,^ the Mahdvastu,™ the Lalitavistarar^ the Divydvaddrta,^ 
and the Buddha-carita and the Saimdarananda-kdvya of ASvagho^a. The orna¬ 
mental motifs comprise sheer geometrical designs such as the svastika ; the lotus 
and the acanthus, budded or in bloom ; friezes of geese or makaras (crocodiles) ; 
the triratna,^* the pdraaghafa^^ and the stiipa itself, singly or repeated ; rows of 
processional lions, tigers, elephants, bears, horses, bulls or deer in repetitive assort¬ 
ments, and garland-bearing erotes^^ {wdfdvdhakas). After the decoration had 
been done and the joints plastered up, the structure was probably white-washed in 
its entirety and coloured and gild^. 
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NOTES 


1» Barring a f^w lUtk shrines in some of the monasteries:, which arc square in plan. 

2- Other thJin a small opening over the doorway. 

3, Called, from its shape, a ^moon-stone". This architectural piece, with a solitary excepdon 
at the University site, is singularly plain at Nigaiji^nikoo^i^ ; the exception features a procession of 
lions, horses and bulls in bas-retief in an outer border^ 

4^ D&gciha from Skrt. dhUtu {tdiic)-gartha (w^omb^ chamber or receptacle); Pali dh^tugebbho^ 
Therefore, strictly, a tumulus enshrining a relic, but used synonyinously with srupa for any kind of 
sepulchre. 

5, Where the moon-stone at the threshold of the so-called * Queen's Pavilion ' is well-known. Et 
consists of concentric zones of adomment : of a repetitive motif of lions, elephants, horses and 
bulls in pracession ; then a row of hamsas (swans) arched over a semi-lotus. 

Necessitated by the portrayal of the several Buddhas and Bodhisattvas of the Mahayana 
pantheon. The anthropomorphic Image of the Buddha was evidently created at the great sculptural 
centre of Mathurd, in Uttar Pradesh, independently of the coincidental reaHsation of the icon by 
the contemporary school of Gandhira (first to third centuries a.d,), inspired by GrecchRoiTian 
prototypes (Anandn K. Coomnraswamy : /f/smry of Indlatt and Indonesian Art^ pp. 50 f, 59^ 60). 
The art of Amarivatj (which reached its amplitude at Nagarjunikorida) obviously owed the Buddha 
Image to its introduction from Mathura. 

7, Samma-sambudhasa dhdtii^rara-parigahitasa mabdeedye (the Mahdcetiya, protected by the corpo¬ 
real remains of the supreme Buddha) : Inscriptions B !« B 4, Epigraphia fndka^ XX, p. tS. 

B. Originally a heap or mounds a (synonymous with the word caitya) came to connote, in the 
practice of Buddhism, any funerary memorial to a Buddhist divinity or personage (H. Kern ; 
Manual of Indian Buddhism^ p. 44)* Stupas were sdriraka (corporeal) if erected over relics ; 
uddesika, commemorative of the principal events tn the BTe of the Buddha ; or paribltogika when 
raised over the articles of his use (C. Sivaramamurti : Amardratt Sculpiures in the Madras Govern¬ 
ment Mj£setint. p. 20). Two types of stupas have been uncovered at Nag^ij^^n^konda : a simple 
one of brick and plaster^ and a second, elaborately decorated over its every' part. 

Ranging in diameter from twenty feet in the smallest stupa to 106 feet in the Mahdeeuya. 

lO. Of 20 X 10 X 3 inches m size, identical with some of the bricks discovered at Bulandibagh 
(near Patna), the site of Anoka's capital of P§|aliputra. 

IU From the usual four to the ten spokes of a large monastic caitya, foriy-tight feet in diameter, 
unearthed by R- Subrahmanyam in Site VI of the present series of excavations. 

12. The precise meaning of dyaka is unsettled. J. Burgess renders the expression as *ga!e' or 
‘entrance' (The Buddlust Stupas of Amardvati and Jaggayyapeia, pp. 86+ 93)^ but the word for 
•gale' in the Nugaomiikooda Inscription (F* Epigraphia tndicat XX, p, 22) is ^dra(5krt. dvdra). 
I, Ph, Vogel (/bfi/.t p. 2, n)p thererore* thinks that the projecting altar of the stupa is indicated by 
dyaka^ which is not unlikely, as it is to the altar^ on which they siand+ that the group of khambhos 
are related. These octagonal pillars, on square bases, opposite the four entrances of the stupa^ 
howevet+ fulfil no architectural purpose, as they do not support any capital or other crowning 
member, but are merely free-standing columns of symbolic or dedicatory significance. 

13. Commonly known as the tee, corrupted from the Burmese hiL 

14. By A. H. Longhurst (The Buddhist Antiquities of Ndgdrjmakorida^ pp. 13, 15, 16) and T. N. Rama- 
chandmn {Ndgdrjunak&p^^ p. 7). 

15. This served lo enclose the processional path, encircling the base of the stOpa. But no traces 
of any gateways (/orow) to the railing exist at Nigaijnaikohd^r 
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16. The railings of the contemporary Mal^cairya of AmaTfivati and of the earlier stSpos of Bhirhut 
(circa 115 h.c.) and SiilcT (first ocnimy B.C.), it is Arell*known, are in stone, which was. however, 
iit literal imitation of the pattern of their earlier timbered constructions. And the coeval locic-cut 
cofVyo-balls of early Andhra art, such as Bedsa, Koadafie, Nfisilt and Kirll in Bombay State 
are excavated replicas of preceding buildings in wood- 

17. Served by Nadikude railway statiou on the Cuntur-Machcrla line. 

18. Measuring 250 X 50 x 6 feet along the river front and marked by thrre rows of stone pillars 
which evidently supported a customs house. 

19. The method of * continuous narrative’, common in early Indian sculpture, hy which the succes¬ 
sive incidents of a story are carved sequentially in the same panel. 

20. A collection of 550 fables, mostly adapted from earlier folklore, which purport to recount the 
events in the principal earlier incarnations (a reputed 84,000), in animal or human form, of Cautam^ 
before he finally attained Buddhahood on earth by the accumulated merit of his good deeds in 
former lives. 

21. T. N. Ramachandran ; NUgarjirnttkof^ p. 7. 

22. The most famous of the thirty-four juitas (Skrt, jtUras} or themes of the Digfm-tiikaya, detailing, 
the last days of the Buddha, hts passing and cremation. 

23. An attempted reconstruction of a comprehensive life of the Buddha from accounts scattered in 
the throe pitakas (baskets) of the Pali Buddhist canon. 


24. A commentary on the Digha-nikaya, 

25. The well-known Bible of Buddhism, a superb exposition of its ethkal teaching in 423 verses, 
venerated by millions of the faith for over 2,000 years. 

26. A treatise of the Vi/tayo-piraka sacred to the Lokottaravfidms, a sub-division of the Mahi- 
sarhghikas, the Maharasiu is redly a repertory of many JSiaka tales and other Buddhist legends. 

27. One of the earliest and most celebrated Saihskn works of the MaMyina school, the La/ffa- 
vistara is a graceful story of the life of the Buddha. 

28. A compilation of Buddhist legends of the Mahfiyana, translated into Chinese in the third century 

A.O. 

29. The trident emblem of the ‘ three jewels *: the Buddha, the Law and the Order. 



30. ’ Vaw of plenty \ also called mangala gfuifa, an auspicious symbol of abundance. 

31. Belonging to the common Indo-lranian heritage of early Asiatic art, the eroies were, in the 
sculpture of Amar4vati, an importation from the school of CandhSra. 


THE MONUMENTS ^ 


XHE monuments of Na8aijunikoi]i^ disclose structural activity of more than 
one period ; the first was coeval with the fortunes of the SStevahana power of 
the first and second centuries a.d. ; the second, stretching from the middle of the 
third century, manifestly belonged to the succeeding Ik^vakus, while there might 
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yet have been a third period, attested by the most recent finds of carved Umsstons 
and terracotta, which range right down to the fifth century a.d,^ 

Of the architectural remains, the prima! monument is the MahAcetiya* “ of 
the Lord, the supreme Buddha ", a veritable dh&tu-^garblm ; the relic,a fragment 
of bone, was discovered in a tiny gold reliquary, placed amidst flowers of gold in a 
small silver stupa^ which received a further encasement of pottery with votive 
pearls and garnets and crystals. At its inception, certainly anterior to the Iksvaku 
dynasty at Vijayapuri, the Mahdcetiya was quite unadorned ; its donative piilars 
{dyaka-khambhas) were, tike those of the contemporary stupm of Amaravati, 
Jaggayyapefa and Ghantasala, a very much later embellishment, after Caihtisirrs 
notable reconstruction of the monument.^ 

At the foot of the hdahdcetiya, opposite its eisiern or principal side, is the 
AparamahAvjnaseltya VihAra, built by Camtisiri’ for the masters of that 
sect it consists of a caitya-grha or apsldal shrine, and appertaining it, a stone- 
pillared hall or numdopa^ surrounded by a cloister, in rows of nine dormitories, 
nine feet by seven, on three sides of the open rectangular courtyard of brick which 
encloses the vihdra. 

The sister establishment of the BAHuSRUjrYA Vihara* was erected a little 
later, some 300 yards to the north-west of the Mahdcetiya by Mahadevi BhatUieyd'J 
the monastery adjoins a main large stupa^ with two apsidal temples, facing each 
other ; of the manihpa^ the roofless pillars of limestone, socketed at the top for 
the lodgment of the beams, are ornamented with semi-circular lotus medallions 
in the upper and lower portions, square in section, of octagonal shafts. This 
vihdra may prove invaluable as furnishing a missing link in the history of south 
Indian temple architecture,^ because the site has yielded, at the four cardinal 
points, miniature mandapas which forecast the entrance-towers {gopurams) of 
the temple that came to be. 

On the hillock* Siripavata, a Utile distance to the east of the Mahdcetiya^ is the 
CULADHAMMAGiRt" VehAra, established by Bodhisiri ; it comprises a 
stupa^ an apsidal temple and cells for monks, without any traces of a pillared hall, 
however ; on the walls of brick, along their plinth, the simple mouldings are of 
plaster. In one of the celts of the monastery were discovered numerous lead 
coins of the Satavahanas about the second century A.D.. and an earthen die**^ 
for their manufacture, together with a lump of lead ; other finds include a broken 
limestone statuette of the Buddha, terracotta figurines and some ornamental 
pottery. It is on the flooring slabs of this vihdra that the famous inscription (F) 
of Bodhisiri is engraved in a cursive script of great beauty. At the eastern end of 
Siripavata, on its lower stretch, the STHala VihAra was built by an unknown 
donor for the accommodation of monks from Ceylon ; ** this establishment is 
made up of a i'dnraka stupa on a rising platform, enclosing the remains, evidently, 
of some outstanding dedrya ; of two barrel-vaulted apsidal shrines, in one of 
which is an image of the Buddha and a votive stupa in the other ; and, a central 
hall of stone columns and monastic cells, prefaced by decorative balusters and 
moon-stones, around an open courtyard. In an adjunct, to the east of the vihdra. 
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were discovered^ in a second enctosure» a refectory—stone seal all round a tong^ 
hall, with a dining table of stone, a kitchen, two store-rooms and a closet, very 
welt preserved. 

On the top of a rocky eminenoe, at the southern limit of the hill of NSgatjuna,“ 
stands the MahisAsaKA VihaRa," established by MahSdewi Kodabalisiri 
for the masters of that creed ; of the two monastic stupas^ one is ruined utterly, 
but, a little further up the hiU, the other, for all its spoliation, has produced perhaps 
the'finest relics at Nagarjunikonda, painstakingly insured against decay. For 
the bone, amidst flowers of gold and beads of coral and pearl, was con¬ 
tained in a beautiful little gold reliquary, shaped like a stupa^ a bare one-and-a-half 
inches high ; this received successive encasements, similarly devised, of tiny 
caskets, one over another, of silver, copper and glazed pottery, of two and four 
and six inches high, complete with the karmikd and the crowning cham^ and 
ornamented over the dome with a garland device in relief. Such elaborate casings 
doubtless treasured the relics of a personage of consequence.^’ And the roofless 
pillared hall of the vihdra was flanked around by a row of twenty cells. 
At the wooded north-eastern extremity of the valley, near the foot of a spur of the 
Kallamala range, are two hopelessly destroyed stuptis,^^ which nevertheless 
have yielded the most beautiful sculptures of all at Nagarjunikopda, engraved 
in every component part, from the a^da to the dyofra-cormce stones. Another 
decorated stupa,^^ less than a half-mile to the south-west of the MalmceUya and 
away from the monastic sites, is sculptured chiefly in the base of the central pillar 
of each group of ayaka-khaAibhas, with the Dharnmeakra-pravartana in bas-relief, 
but the pieces are sadly damaged. This stupa carried in its gold reliquary, besides 
the dhatu and the offerings of pearl and coral, two tittle gold medallions, probably 
used as pendants, with effigies influenced by Roman examples. 

But the more notable classical portraiture of Nagarjunikopda comes from five very 
fine stone pillars, which, by their distinctively elaborate ornamentation, obviously 
belonged to a royal palace of Vijayapuri, in the centre of the valley ; these figures 
are of two bearded sentries {kahcitkim), in a * Roman ^ helmet and a long quiltai 
tunic and pantaloons, supposed to be Scythian,** but very likely copied, like a 
third figure of Dionysus (portrayed naked to the waist, with a rhyton or drinking- 
vase in hand), from some classical <^meos which the sea-borne trade with Rome 
had brought to the Iksvaku capital. 

These monuments were unearthed by A. H. Longhurst (from 1926 to 1931) ; in a 
resumption of the excavations (from 1938 to 1940), T. N. Raraachandran brought 
to light what was perhaps the University,*® at a site by far the largest opened uj> 
at Nag^junikonda. In the campus is a large principal stupa^ about forty-one 
feet in diameter, with ten-foot long Syaka-khambhas projecting From the drum, 
and adorned by some very intricate carvings of the life of the Buddha ; to the 
east of the stupa lies the monastic establishment with two apsidal caityas facing 
each other, of which one is merely uddeiika ; the other is a barrel-vauitcd shrine 
about thirty-nine feet long, featuring on its threshold a moon-stone, the solitary 
ornamented find at Nagarjunikonda, with an eight-inch frieze of animals in parade; 
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in this shrine is a limestone statuette of a standing Buddha on a lotus base 
(padmasana), enshrining, in a socket drilled between the legs, a tiny tube of gold, 
with numerous pearls and bone-ash ; ^ to the east of this caitya, in a cell of the 
northern wing of a monastery (which is disposed in three flanks of five cells each) 
was found a purnaghala in limestone, carefully sealed to support an honorific 
chatra, and containing two relics of tooth, credited by local tradition (neither 
proved nor disproved) to belong to Acdrya Nagarjuna i and in the centre of the 
courtyard is a ma^dapa^ fifty-five feet square, with stone pillars in five bays. 

Adjacent to the vihara, to the north, is a large hall, square on the outside but round 
within, of three chambers, symbolising the Buddhist ttiratna; abutting the 
hall on the north is a monastic unit, of which the central hall was walled off, pre¬ 
sumably, to serve as a hospital {vinirgata jvardlaya) and to the east of the vihara 
is a rectangular courtyard with pillared ntandapas, from which a passage leads into 
a closed court of residential cells (judging by their lay-out in a high walled enclosure) 
for the nuns (bhikkunts) of the monastery. 

In the monastic establishment to the north of the cait^m, is a small room which 
has yielded many spouted vessels and terracotta figurines, some with lamps on 
their heads, and. chiefly, a kimibha-hdrati, a pot with a row of lamp fixed at its 
mouth, a device which still survives in Indian ritual. Adjoining this room is the 
equivalent of a modem school of art, in which numerous stone slabs, in various 
stages from the incised drawing to the finished sculpture have been located ; 
among these is a beautiful outline sketch of a Mhbhafijikdy^ arm akimbo, very 
gracefully rendered. 

Among the present excavations ” by R. Subrahmanyam, against their submersion 
in 1961 , the most important is the Temple of HaRTtT,®' the Buddhist mother- 
goddess, on the slope of a hill away south-east in the valley of Nagarjunikonda. 
The way to the shrine lies through a large quadrangular stadium of bricks, about 
fifty-five feet by forty-five, with the circular abacus of a column right in the centre, 
which might have carried a votive stupa. At the south-western end of the gallery 
are stone benches for the devotees, and, for the more outstanding broader rows 
in front than those in the rear for the lesser occupants ; on the benches are 
engraved sometimes the names of habitual worshippers, or the mark of the bow 
and arrow, the exclusive imprint of the guild of architects at Nagarjunikonda, 
or the arrow of love (^Kdtna sara^, or the emblem of the trimina. 

From this stadium a flight of steps leads up to the temple of Hanti on the pinnacle 
of the hill I in the shrine, flanked by two liberal chambers, is a limestone torso of 
the seated goddess, some two-and-a-half feet in height, dateable by its features 
as late as the fifth century a.d., and on a pillar in the shrine an inscription refers 
to an akhayanivikd or perpetual lamp. The goddess was, by leave of the Buddha, 
worshipped by childless women whose bangle-offerings, in propitiation of the 
deity, have come out in large quantities in the diggings. The discovery of the 
temple is of great moment to early Andhra history, because it fixes, with near 
certainty, the vexed origin of the Calukya dynasty, described in their inscriptions 
as Hdrulputras (sons of Hariti), who, allied to the Ik¥vakus by marital lies, were 
certainly their presumptive successors. 
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Behind this temple lAfas another shrine of great proportions, a structure in two 
phases, subsequent to the lk§vakus ; the earlier construction was the sanctum of 
the image, marked by a drain for the outflow of the sacramental {abhijtka) water ; 
this early shrine was in later limes enlarged into a man4apa with steps in front, 
the image in an orientation eastwards instead of west as before, and a pradak$ina- 
patha round the sanctum, in an outer wall in which were provided niches for the 
location of the images. 

At other sites, exposed by the current excavations, are a monastery,*® with an open 
courtyard, described by an inscribed potsherd found in it as mkatara (‘ superior 
to Heaven') ; a wheel-shaped cahya^ twenty-seven feel in diameter, with four 
spokes from a central hub, and seemingly superimposed on an earlier abandoned 
construction, and, in the vicinity, an inscribed pillar recording the gift by a sramana 
of high descent for all Brahmatias, lestilying to a revealing catholicity of religions 
co-existence ; a monastic establishment,with a large chief caijya in the west, 
made up of chipped stone and rubble, and in the east two votive stupas and a 
vihara, with wings of four cells, containing many broken statuettes of the Buddha 
and jars and bowls ; and, adjoining this monastery is a great caitya, forty-eight 
feet in transverse, with the distinctive ten spokes and a complement oi ayaka 
platforms. 

This, in the main, is the archaeological promise of blagarjunikopd^« revealed as 
yet only in a broken arc of its magnificent heritage. 


NOTES 


1. Indian Archaeology —0 Review, 1954-1955, p. 23. 

2. Stupa I of A. H, Loo^urst (The Buddhist Antiquities 0 /NSgibjunakon^. p. 16 f.). 

3. Worshipped today in the Mulagandhakiifi vibdra at Sdmath (near Banaras). 

4. The significant drcumstaoce, that the inscriptions recording the donations of Caihtisirt to the 
Mahacetiya are silent as to Its founding, strengthens the likeUhood of its antecedent construction, 
because the records would hardly have omitted to mention an event so momentous if she were 
herself the foundress. The inscriptions of the contcmporaiy Mahacetiya of AmarSvaU (and 
of the earlier stupa at Sahel) do not. likewise, advert to the establishment of the dhStu^garbha, which, 
indeed, was hardly necessary, as its origins were doubtless within the common knowledge of the 
Budd^ world of the day. All these stupas, it must be remembered, were rcconstnicted after their 
inception (A. H. Longhurst t The BudtBiist Antiquities of NSgdfpatakonda, p. 17 f.). 


^22 eighteenth regnal year of Siri-Vlrapurisadata (inscription E, Epigrt^hia tndica, XX, pp. 21, 

Monasteiy 3 of A. H. Longhurst, The Bud^isi Antiquities of NdgSrjun^ontkt, pp. 10, H, 

7, Inscription G, Epigraphia indica, XX, pp. 23, 24. 
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S. This is derived basically from the primeval thatched hut of curved bamboo, frequently repro¬ 
duced in the carvings of Amaravati, and of which the smallest of the later monolithic PaJlava temples 
of M^allapuram, the Draupadi ratha, is an enact sculptural replica. The pyramidal sikhata or 
tower of the Dravidian shrine itself is an adaptation of the Buddhist viMra in a diminishing succes¬ 
sion of storeys, of ma^tjktpas surrounded by cells for the monks. 

9. Known locally as Na]tarl||abodu the mound of black stones '), and not, as erroneously recorded 
by A. H. Longhurst, * Naharilfabodu ' {The Btiddhisl Antiquities of N3g&rjwiakonda, pp, 4, 5, 7, 9). 

ID. The large four-spoked caiiya, discovered in the very (S:nttc of the Nagiijuaikonda valley (Site 
V of the present series of ejicavatioas), and described as a Oharmocfikra from its precise geometncal 
orientation of concentric brick arrangements, stands on a hill whicb might have been the AfoAd 
(Great)-dAoiivn^iW as distinguished from the lesser or Cuiadhammagifi. (R. Subrahmanyam: 
* Nigaijunakoo^—its archaeological wealth Ndg3rjan^o^4tt Souwttir, 1955, p. 61). 

11. Suggesting that the monks minted their own coins. 

12. Epigraphio Jadica, XX, pp. 22,13. 

13. Between which and the great emporium of Kaotakasela (Gha^t^l^) on the K^oa existed a 
flourishing maritime traffic. 

14. The relics, in successive gold and silver encasements, were contained in a distmctive globular 
pot, marked out from twelve other earthen receptacles, probably enclosing the remains of the 
principal disciples of the Master. Symbolic of the interment of each was the placing over his 
grave of hts earthly possessions, comprising a water-pot, a food-bowl and a begging-bowl. 

15. A large oblique bill of rock at the north-western extremity of the valley, guarding its approaches 
and overhanging tbe river. 

16. Tn the eleventh year of the reign of Siri-Bahuvaja Cariitamula (Inscription H, Epigrtqthia Indica^ 
XX, pp. 24, 25). The establishment of a vihSra to the orthodox Buddhist sect of Mahijisakas 
(of the third century a.d,), in the vicinity of a parallel benefaction to the unorthodox Bahusru tlyas, 
argues a religious co-existence at NS^ijunikorida^ which, if the centre had not declined, might 
surely have led to a catholic re-orientation of the Buddhist faith. 

17. Probably Sui-Vlrapurisadata, from the location of the stQpa in proximity to the royal palace. 

18. Stupas 2 and 3 of A. K. Longhurst (7^e Buddhist Antiquities of Nagarjunakonda, pp. 19, 20). 

19. Stupa 6 of A. H. Longhurst (fbid., pp. 21,22). 

20 . Of a high-ranking woman in the one and a young man with a classical countenance in the other, 

21. By A, H. Longhurst {The Buddhist Antiquities of NagSrjunakotfd^, pp. 11, 24), who thinks that 
the sculptures represent members of the S^nhian (or Saka) royal bodyguard, of whom a cmlony 
might have existed at Vjjayapuri in the second and third centuries a.d. He derive support for his 
theory from a Ndg^unikonda inscription {Epigruphia Indka, XX, p. 37) which meorioos the gift 
of a paupada{Skti.pratipada) or foot-print slab by Buddhi, the sister of Moda. the Scythian. 

22. Site 6 ofT, N. Ramachaodrao {Ndgdrjtotako^dut p. S f.), 

23. Tbe find may relate to the ceremooy of the installation {pratijihdpand^ of the image, a ritual 
which has survived in Hinduism on much die same lines {Ibid., p. 14). 

24. In the southern wing of which is a singular sanitary device of a rectangular slojnng trough of 
stone, from which the water flowed out by a subtermnean drain to a distance southwards of some 
twenty-two feet and was emptied into a septic tank, 10 x 8 x 6 feet, of alternating rubble, sand 
and lime. 

25. As R. Subrahmanyam reads the words vigata jvat3iaya of an unpublished inscription on a pillar 
in situ (' NSgtijunakopda—its archaeological wealth V NSgSrJunakotjdo Souvenir, p. 59), 

26. Tbe game of breaking the branch of a iiUi, an Indian timber treewithrcdflowcrs( Vatica robusta). 
The mother of the Buddha, Miyidevl, was delivered of the child as she was holding on to a sdia 
branch during her participation in the game in the gardens at Lumbinl {MahSvastu, il, 18, 19). 
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27. tndian Archaeology — a /tev/cw, 1954-55, pp. 22, 2J. 

28. Site VU-A, Airf. 

29. Site 111, p. 22. 

30. Site V. A«r., p. 23. 

31. Site VI, A/4/., p, 22. 


^ PERSPECTIVE 


The beginnings of Indian art are explicable only on the hypothesis that it 
was the inheritor, perhaps miUenniums before Christ, of a common culture which 
extended from th e Mediterranean to the Indo-Gangetic basin.The civilisation 
of the Indus valley of 5,000 years ago, discovered as yet inchoately in the three 
city sites of Harappa,* Mohenjo-daro » and Chanhu-daro in Sind, was part of 
this common heritage, but (from the existence of stilt lower strata) it was certainly 
indigenous to the locations and by no means provincial to the contemporaneous 
culture of Mesopotamia.* It would be difficult, however, on the present imperfect 
stratigraphic evidence, to consider the Indus valley itself as the cradle of the 
cultural movements of the ancient Near East^f Babylon, Sumer and Egypt* 



Of the Indus discoveries in unexceptionable* archaeological contexts the 
steatite bust of a bearded priest (?) from Mohenjo-daro is famous, and his trefoil 
patterned shawl is not improbaby the sartorial ancestor of the Buddhist sangimtl 
or monastic robe of subs^uent times : another authentic sculpture, also from 
Mohenjo-daro, of a bronze ligurine of a dancing girl, is palpably Dravidian 
in its attenuated anatomy and the tremulous lower lip. But the finds of greater 
consequence to later Indian iconography are the so-called seals or amulets of 
steatite, inscribed with an undeciphered pictographic script and engraved with 
figures : of a horned deity ’ with a trident forecasting the Buddhist triratm ; 
horned female figures, the forerunners of the yakfis or fertility spirits of later 
Buddhist art; animals, especially bulls * of various types, elephants, tigers, 
buffaloes and crocodiles. And other notable anticipations of Buddhist sculp¬ 
ture in the Indus valley pieces are a cross-legged figure with kneeling devotees 
and a naga, on a blue faience tablet, and terracotta figurines of a mother-goddess 
sprung from an autochthonous folklore. 

That this culture which came to an end about the middle of the second 
millennium b.c. did not vanish utterly * the recent excavations at Rupar in 
AmbaJa district of the Punjab, have more than established, bridging the hiatus 
of some two thousand years to the historic traditions of the art of the Mauryan 
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empire. Indeed^ the Rupar diggings have revealed an almost continuous 
sequence of cultures from the limit of the Indus valley civdisation right down to 
medieval times ; in courses distinctly traceable, the peoples of Harappa are shown 
to have moved up the basin of the upper Sutlej towards the close of the third 
millennium b.c. ; then they populated the Bikaner desert along the now dried-up 
bods of the Sarasvati and Dr^advati rivers, establishing towns and villages in 
their marches ; about 1500 however, they were succeeded at Rupar, after 
a short interregnum, by people of another stock—the intruding Aryans whose 
ori^ns still remain a mystery. 

From their first occupation, except for a break of a century after 700 b.c,, 
the Rupar excavations have traced the Aryans in a continuous course through 
known history ; in significant strides through civilisation, they mastered its 
pr imar y technological processes, in iron in addition to bronze ; the so-call&l 
punch-marked coins of ancient Indian history, from 2000 to 600 b.c., now begin 
to appear ; a superbly carved stone disc featuring the goddess of fertility attests 
the Mauryan epoch, besides figurines of baked clay and stylii; and, in an un¬ 
broken historical succession of finds are terracotta cult ima^ of the yak^as 
and yokels of the succeeding ^unga period {circa 200 b.c.) ; next, Indo-Greek 
coins and other mintages of the following Ku^na and Gupta dynasties ; a 
number of clay sealings of the fifth or sixth centuries a d, ; Gupta terracottas, 
especially an exquisite piece of a maiden playing the and silver utensils 

for rituals ; after a short break in chronology, well-built houses of brick 
of the eighth to the tenth centuries a.d,, and, in a final span of habitation of three 
centuries later, the multi-coloured glazed ware typical of the Muslim period and 
the characteristic * takhauri ’ bricks and coins of the Moghul dynasty. 

The Dravidians, whom the coursing Aryans vanquished, were evidently 
an aboriginal people coeval with those of the Indus valley and probably sprung 
from a common stock, as the survival in Baluchistan today of Brahut, an isolated 
island of a Dravtdian language, would signify. The primal impulses and concepts 
of early Indian art are clearly due to the Dravidians, including the cults of the 
mother-goddesses and of many nature spirits, such as the nagas and yak^as and 
yak^is (elevated to the Buddhist pantheon in an absorption of the popular beliefs); 
the abstract symbolism of the metaphysical Aryans rapidly gave in, by an irony 
of history, to the_anthropomorphic imagery of the primitive Dravidians whose 
system of worship triumphed over the Aryan sacrifice or yajna. To the Dravi¬ 
dians are also due the basic types of Buddhist architecture and, in turn, their 
further refinements in later Hindu styles ; the barrel-vaulted cmf>vj-hall is the 
distinct offspring of the Dravidian hut of bamboo and thatch ; and so persistent 
was the impress of this prototype that centuries later, when stone superseded wood 
as the medium of architecture in the Andhra cai/ya-halls of Bedsa and Karll 
even the wooden ribbing was meticulously copied in their domical roofs of stone. 

And, the Buddhist stupa itself probably derives from the original Dravidian 
tumulus, a low circular mound of earth, containing relics and offerings, surrounded 
by a ring of protective stones; the sepulchre was chambered in a later day, 
secured with slabs of granite. From this primordial cairn, the transition to the 
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stupa was achieved in evident stages ; first, the mound of earth received a casing 
of brick, as at Fiprawa (on the frontier of Nepal) in the Mauryan period, and 
the ring of stones was replaced by a railing, first of wood and then of stone, with 
gateways or toroitas at the four cardinal points ; the enclosed passage around 
the tumulus became a processional path, raised gradually to a platform served 
by a flight of steps ; then the drum of brick was plastered and ornamented with 
mouldings of festoons, which, in their origin, were doubtless of fresh flowers ; 
the rwtangular /larmika, simulating a wooden coffer, was added later for the 
receiving of precious offerings ; and, last of all, the emblem of soverei^ty, the 
royal umbreUa or chatra, singly or in groups, went up in a crowning finial in the 
time of Ak>ka. 

In time, the plainer architecture of the early stiipa received progressive em- 
belUshnients of figure sculpture, of guarding leogryphs, votaries and sportive 
ganas or dwarfs ; the Buddha, represented heretofore symbolically in the 
carvings,^* became the object of worship in human form, and the image was at 
first located in niches at the base of the stupa^ but eventually in a shrine adjoining 
it. Meanwhile, the stupa itself was in a process of structural evolution ; the 
circular base became square in plan, the drum was elongated, and the low limis- 
phere of the age of A^okawas transformed into a lofty omamenta! tower, decorated 
with mouldings and figures, until at last, towards the decline of Buddhism in India 
about the seventh century A.D., the stupa had assumed the architectural pro¬ 
portions of the later temple. And when the resurgent Brahmanism sought to 
erect temples of its own, it was to the descendants of the master builders of 
Buddhist architecture that it turned naturally, and the stupa, become in its ultimate 
phase an exalted structure of brick, square in plan, with a shrine-c ham ber in 
front for the reception of the image of the Buddha, was the evident inspiration 
for the lowering temples of the succeeding Hinduism. 

If the rock-cut hollow stupas of Mennapuram and Kozhikode (Calicut) in 
Malabar be excepted, because their Vedic antiquity is open to question/* the 
earliest tiaditionat precursors of the Buddhist Stupa are the enormous mounds 
at Laufiya-Nandangarh^* tti Bihar, sites perhaps of royal burials. These have 
yielded gold repousse figures, nude goddesses with explicit attributes of fecundity 
matched by pre-Mauiyan terracottas of moulded plaques and heads of female 
divinities, discovered at sites extending from Taxila to Pataliputra, in the direct 
lineage of the Indus figurines. 

Of the Mauryan epoch itself, only the core of the Mahdcaitva at Sanct sur¬ 
vives as a Buddhist foundation ; but the art of Asoka was manifested rather 
in the towering, free-standing, monolithic columns of polished sandstone, inscribed 
with the imperial edicts and supporting a so-called Persepolitan ^ bell (from a 
supposed Iranian prototype) and mounted by a decorated abacus and a topping 
finial in the round, of the lion, bull or elephant, singly at first (like the majestic 
bull from Rarapurva in Champaran district of Bihar), but grouped later in an 
organic structural arrangement. The authentic indigenous sculpture of the 
Mauryan period is limited to statues in grey sandstone from Patna, Parkham 
and Besnagar^. informed by a massive simplicity of designing ; the colossal 
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sculptures, essays in the affirmation of sheer physical energy, are doubtless 
descended from the nature spirits of Dravidian ancestry. Among architectural 
remains of the reign of Asoka, the most significant are the cm/y-ii-halls, with 
carved facades in imitation of Vedic forms, in the Barahar hills near Gaya in Bihar 
State ; of ihesej, the Sudama and Lomas Rsi caves (not of the Buddhists but of 
the Ajivika sect), exquisitely finished and polished like glass within, feature a 
circular shrine preceded by a hall of assembly ; this is repeated with structural 
refinements in the later Buddhist caves of the Satavahana period, at Kondvite ^ 
in Bombay State and, in the largest of all caifya-halls, at Guniupalli,^ at Vid- 
yadharapuram near Vijayawada, and Sanlcaram ^ (Sahgharama) in Visa- 
khapatnam district of Andhra Stale. 

But it is at Bharhut “ that the stiipa becomes a work of art, its railing engraved 
in low relief with a conglomerate of geometrical and flora! motifs, Dravidian 
nature spirits (appropriated by the exigencies of MahaySna Buddhism), synoptic 
illustrations of Jdtaka tales and events from the life of the Buddha. In an en¬ 
noblement of the traditional cults of the soil, the art of Bharhut breathes an acute 
delight in the joys of nature, its fruit, flowers and foliage, and of the animal 
world ; but the sculpture, consciously flattened to the matrix of the stone, is 
conceptual rather than realistic, and the unequal compositions, for all their 
palpable archaism, achieve a plastic quality. 

v/1n the four carved gateways to the Mahdcaitya at Sanc!,-^ erected by the 
Satavahanas, the art of Andhra makes a resplendent entry in a marked sculptural 
advance ; the relief is deeper than at Bharhut, the decorative narrative more 
variegated and invested with greater movement ; the accent is on the whole and 
not on the parts, and the encyclopaedic pageant of gods and godlings, men and 
women and animals, assumes an epic grandeur, with a vibrant tautness in the 
patterning. Roughly contemporary with Sanci are the rock-cut cdiVvo-halls of 
the early Andhra period in western India, reproductions of former constructions 
in wood—the earliest, at Bhaja and, in its vicinity, at Bedsa, Kondane,^® Pithal- 
kora Ajanta (Cave X) and Nasik,=^i and, the largest, at Karli, (in which the 
stupa still preserves its wooden umbrella), besides the cfltXr< 7 -halis at the groups 
of caves at Junnar near Poona, and at Nanaghat ^ where the relief features 
a famous portrait of a Satakannii. And, about the second century n.r., in the 
eastern reaches of the Satavahana empire, the foundations of the great stupas 
of Bhattiprolu, Amar^ati, Jaggayyapeta and Ghantasala had been laid, studding 
the Krsija valley, 

The carvings on the stone balustrade at Bodh Gaya, enclosing the p ro- 
menade sanctified by the Buddha, are of a style historically intermediate between 
Bharhut and the school of Mathura (first to third centuries a.d.) ; the sculpture, 
mainly of uprights and railing medallions, comprises many fanciful animal- 
monsters paralleled in the ancient arts of Iran and Greece, and fine reliefs of the 
Sun-god Surya in a horse-driven chariot and of Indra, god of thunder. 

The school of Mathura, coincident with the great Kusana era of prosperity 
.and florescence in literature, is related stylistically to Bharhut rather than to 
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Sanci and developed independently of the coterminous but exotic Greco-Buddhist 
sculpture of Gandhara, with which it shared a parallel orientation of the image 
of the Buddha. But the two types are distinct ; the benign and radiant Buddhas 
of Mathura, their schematic drapery moulded to the warm, hrm flesh, achieve a 
powerful realisation of life, not attained by the stylised and vapid types of Gan- 
dhara, matching an Apollo head to the deep-pleated togas of the reign of the 
Emperor Augustus. The portrait sculptures of Mathura, represented by the well- 
known torso of ** the great King, the King of kings, His Majesty Kani^ka his 
predecessor Wima Kadphtses and the Scythian satrap Ca^tana, are massive 
essays in the conveyance of royalty ; they arc cast in the expansive volume and 
heroic mould of the Buddha images, but the costumes, of long tunics and high 
boots, arc typically Central Asian. In a signal innovation, the narrative reliefs 
of the Mathura railings, in mottled red sandstone, are serial, in abbreviated 
sequences of time and place, and no longer synoptic ; the sinuous yak^is are 
more voluptuous than ever before in draperies transparent to the point of nudity. 


^And finally, the school of Atnaravati. In its dominant Indian phase this 
sculpture spans nearly 500 years from 200 a.c. ; first, the archaic and flattened- 
out figures^ from the stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta in the low relief 
of the contemporaneous Bharhut tradition ; then, in a second period of the first 
century a.d., very elaborate casing-slabs to the drums of the stupas, with carvings 
of the cardinal events from the life of the Buddha, represented symbolically at 
first but later in human form under the influence of the school of Mathura ; 
thirdly, the period of the great railinp of Amaravati, Jaggayyapeta and Ghaitta- 
sala (of the second century a.d.), decorated on the outside with exquisite lotus^ 


and garland-bearing erotes from Gandhara in the copings, and on the inside, 
facing the devotees as they paced the pradak^itmpatha, with scenes from the life 
of the Buddha and Jdtaka tales in the unique circular medallions and in the 
copings, a brilliant blend of story-telling, drama and criticism of contemporaiy 
social life ; and, finally, the vivid narrative sculpture of the third century a.d., 
of Gdli and Nagarjunikonda, in the amplitude of the Amaravati tradition, charac¬ 
terised by a dynamic vitality in the designing and a rare conciseness in iconography. 


From the school of Amaravati are sprung the great sculptural styles of the 
Pallavas, successors to the Satavahanas in the Andhra territory, and, mediately 
through the Pallavas at KancI, the architectural refinements of the Colas (circa 
A.D. 850) further south ; tn a western extension, the Cafukyas (a.d. 500-1100),. 
succeeding to the heritage of Amaravati at Vengi, carried its impulses forward 
in their structural temples at Badami^ and Pattadakal,^ followed by the rich 
sculptural achievements of their feudatories—the celebrated cave temples of Ellora 
of the Ra$trakuta dynasty {circa A,D. 784); and it is to Amarfivati that the 
impulsions of the artistic styles of South-East Asia, of Ceylon, the Indonesian 
archipelago, Thailand and Indo-China, are manifestly owed. But a discussion 
of these developments b outside the scope of the present undertaking. 
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NOTES 


1. Anailda K. Coomaraswamy : ffistoty of Indian and indonesian Art, pp. I. 13. 

2. Fifteeo miles from Moutgomery station on the Lahore-Kamcbi railway. 

3. Nine miles east of Dokri mitway station in the Larkhana district of Sind. 

4. The theory of the Sumerian origin of the Indus culture is based on the discovery of its seals at 
Mesopotamian sites roughly contemporaneous with the Early [^nastic period of Babylonia (circa 
2550 

5. Archaeological Survey of India, Annuai Report, 1923-24. 

6. The two mutilated but sophisticated torsos, of a naked man and a male dancer, found at HarappS 
are extremely problematic, as their mature and meticulous sculpture suggests a dating, of some 
2,500 years later, to the Greco-Buddhist school of Candhara. 

7. The prototype of the Hindu god, Siva ? 

8. Probably the iconographic precursors of Nandi, the invariable attribute of ^iva. 

9. K. de B. Codrington : ‘ Sculpturep. 9, The Art of India tmd Pakistan, edited by Sir Leigh 
Ashton. 

10. Sixty miles north of Ambala in the Punjab. Indian Archoeotogy^a Review, 1953-54, pp.'6, 
7 ; Ibid., 1954-55, p. 9. The southern extension of the culture of HamppI, in a continuous sequence 
through Saurashtra to Ahmcdabad district of Bombay State, has also been distinctly established 
by the discovery of Indus seals and sealings in the recent excavations at Rangpur in Jhalawar district 
of Saurashtm and at Lothal, thirty miles away north-cast (Ibid., 1953-54. p. 8; 1954-55, pp- 11, 12) 

11. A stringed musical instrument. 

12. Some six miles east of Bh^jd near Malavli station on the Poona-Bombay railway. 

13. Four miles from Malavlt, The great Kirll caitya (124 x 45 x 45 feet) is of all the monuments 
of HinaySna Buddhism the largest and the most imposing ; its high cylindrical stupa is encircled 
by two rail courses and the richly carved fatade is in two storeys, prefaced by two massive, fcee- 
standing columns wiih lotiform capitals, in an extension of the Mauryan tradition. 

14. Nine miles west of the Lumbini garden (Rumini dei) in Nepal, the seat of the Buddha’s Nativity ; 
A. H. Longhurst : The Story of the Stupa, p. 13. 

15. Introduced, with other members of Buddhist architecture, into China by the name of paiioos. 
and into Japan, in the seventh century a.d. by way of Korea, and called toris (Ibid., p. 17). 

16. By the Wheel (Dharma^kra), the triratna, the throne (yajrdsano), the Bodhi tree (fiats religiosa), 
the stupa, the chatra or the footprints (pddukil), 

17. Exemplified 1^ a structural caitya discovered at the famous centre of Buddhist teaming at 
Nalanda in Bihar (A, H. Longhurst: The Story of the Stupa, p. 27). 

18. These rock-cut chambered tombs, with a monolithic central pole, are believed by G. Joveau- 
Dubreuil (Vedic Antiquities, figures 3-5) to be translations into stone of Vedic huts in the round, 
but this dating has been questioned hy Hirananda Sasiri {Archaecdogica! Survey of India, Annual 
Report, 1922-23, p. 133), 

19. Sixteen miles north of Bcttiah station on the Muzafiferptir-Tlrhut railway; Archaeological 
Survey of India, Annual Report, 1906-7, p, 119 f., plates xxxut and XL, 

20. From its correspondence with the decorative member from the palace columns of Persepotis 
of the Achaemenid empire (538 to 331 B.C,) of Iran, a borrowing of the motif from the art of Persia 
has been inferred too readily, but the bell capital was doubtless pan of the common artistic 
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heritage of the cognate cultures of the andent Near East and of India, including a variety of motifs 
sudt as winged iimis, centaurs, griffons, tritons, addorsed animals, the tree of life, the paloiettc, the 
honeysuckle and the acanthus (Ananda K- Coomaraswanty t ffisiory of Indian and Indonesian Art, 
pp. II, 13. in 

21. Near Mathura in Uttar Pradesh. ^ 

22. Near BhlM in Madhya Bharat; ancient VldiSa, 

23. In the island of Salsette, Bombay. 

24. An early centre of Buddhism in Kr^^ja district, containing roct-cui vrAdntr and monolithic 
jrtvor and a circular fmow-haH, of which the facade is sinicturally identical with that of the Lomas 
R^i cave in the Barabar hiHs of Bihar. 

25. On two isolated hills to the north of this village, which lies a mile to the cast of Anakapalli, are 
numerous monolithic and structural remains of early Buddhist monuments, including pottery and 
terracotta seals, 

76. S« miles to the north-east of Uncheta near Satm railway station on the JubbulfJore-AlLahabad 
section. The retrieved portions of the great railtng and the eastern gateway of the Bhirhut siupn 
are lodged In the Indian Museunt at Cakutta. 

27* In BhopaJ State, near Vidifia, the ancient capital of ihc Sunga ting. Agoimitra (14S BxO- Of the 
four ioranaSf the southern was probably the earitesl^ and then successively the northern^ eastern 
(the most notable artisticaslly) and western gateways. 

28. Less than a mile from Malavli railway station, the Bbaji vfMw, among the earnest of sculptured 
co/Vyo-halb. consists of a barrel-vaulted nave, parted by rows of colamns from lesaer aisles, ending 
in a semicircular apse which contains a rock-ent rfUj/ja, The cathedral is remarkable for its unique 
reliefs (paralleled at Bodh Gayi), of Suiya borne, with his two wives, in a four-horsed chariot, and 
a stately ladra^ riding his elephant Airivata. 

29- Four miles fmm Kaijat railway station on the Poona-Bombay line. 

30- The Buddhist eoityas and viharas of Pithalkora are in a picturesque ravin^e of the Kannad sub¬ 
division of Aurangabad district in Hyderabad State, 

31. or the Buddhist caves of Nssik (the Sasika of Ptolemy) in aomhay State, only the rofryo-hall, 
with a fa^de divided horkontally into two storeys and guarded by a and the Nahapana 

yihnra (Cave Vtll), with pillars crowned by bell capitaU supporting addorsed bulls, belong to early 
Andhra art of the first century a.c. 

32- Forty-eight miles north of Pooaa- 

33- Seven miles froro Juimar- The Nanlghal relief is of the thud king of the Andhra dynasty, 
Satakatni L “ Lord of Dak^inipaiha ** and contcmparaiy of Khimvela of KalcUga, 

34. Or Buddha Gay^t ^ven miles south of Gaya in Bihar. The towering Mah^bodhi temple itself 
is a iCu^^na foundation, superseding the simple shrine erected by Aioka to enclose the ftcHdhf tree 
under which the Buddha alined Bitlightcnrnent^ 

35. But the influences of Gandhara sculpture are more properly fixed in the art of Rome in its Ute 
eaatem extension than in Greek art as such* 

36p Including a stiff, free-standing figure from Amaravati and the well-known elegant rendering of 
Cakravartin Mdndhain from /aggayyapcfa* 

37^ Andent V^tapi^ capital of the Cijukyan Pulakesin I 55(k66), on the Hotgi-Qadag railway 
in Bijapur distrkt of Bombay State^ 

38- Ten miles north-east of BildamL The great temples of Patiadakak of Virtplk:^ and Sadgamei- 
vara(ca>ou735 a-d.)^ are manifesdy influenced by the Pallava architectural tiaditjon^ but the 
contemporary shrine of Papanaiha marks the dawning uruon of the southern and northern styles^ 
the Dravidian and the Aryan. 

39. Nineteen miles from Aurangabad !n Hyderabad State. The climax of EUora sctilptuiet the 
stupendous Kail^ temple {circa aj>- 728), is essentially a duplicate of the shrines of PattadikaJ^ 
fashioned by tbc same iiaditioii of Pallava craAsmanship enlisted by ihe oonquering Cd|ukyas. 
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PLATE I 


Mahacetiya 

Ttie Mdmceiiya, with a diameter pf 106 feet, prolfflbly rose to 
a sheer eighty feet to the finial \ a path seven feet wide encircles the 
base of the drum, five feet in height and reached by a flight of 
Steps on the south projecting from the drum, at the four cardinal 
points, are &y(Aa platforms, twenty-two feet by five ; and a 
prodoissi/iiipoihOj of some thirteen feet, separated the stupo from a 
railing, of which only the brick Foundations eiiist. 

In the plan below the cross marks the find spot of the relits of 
the Buddha. 



NA^rjunikoq<ja: Plan of 














PLATE U 
Caitya SUb 

Early Andhra Stupa 

This caitya slab portrays m early stupa, a siinpk stnicturc 
encircled over the dome by a festooii omament; the dnim 
enclosed by a railin j fcatiiriiig scenes from the Jdiakas^ and floral 
medaUions; from the projecting attar the Hyaka pillars, with roimded 
tops, tower in a group of five ; on the top of the dome is a 
heavy-Udded harmikd, surmounted by a conglomciaie of chatras. 
Flanking the dome, two flying angels bring garland oflerings, and 
below them stand two hunian worshippers on cither side of the 
decorative relief (below the railing) unconnected with the above 
it. Its panels are of the Buddha still represented symbolkaily, left 
to right, by the Bodhi tree and thrones with a flaming trirama 
and the ' wheel of the Law 
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PLATE Hi 
Caitya Slab 

Drona Dividing the Buddha’s Relics 

The stupa b carried to a further stage in its progressive sculp¬ 
tural ornamenuition, with guarding Hons at the base and fricizies and 
panels all over the dome, but the Buddha continiies to be represented 
syoiboUcally by the cakra. In its lo^^'cr part* the relief depicts the 
Br&hmaoa^ Drona, dividing the relics of the Buddha among the 
clans competing for their possession IH, Kcm t Mmttml of Indian 
pp. 45, 46), The bgures, no longer flattened, are cut 
deep and stand out from the matrix of the Slone i in the fore¬ 
ground, on either side of the gateway of the stupa, indicative of its 
importance, are two lofty pillars^ lopped by Buddhist symbols. 




























PLATE IV 
Caitya Slab 

Decorated Andhra Stupa 

Here, marking a signal rtvalution in Iconography prompted 
by the school of Mathura, the Buddha appears in human fomit 
the paneUing h mom oraate and the groups of worshippers richer 
and more vEjiegaied than ever before, with a lithencss in ihcir 
designing. 


















PLATE V 
Caitya Slab 

Dharmacakra-pravartana 

The exquisite quality of the $tone imparts a plastic fullness to 
thk beaudTul relief of the Buddha in the Deer Park* near Banflra^ 
delivering his first sermoni or in the technical phrase of the Buddhists, 
in Dkarmacakra-pravartano, * the ttiming of the wheel of the Law^. 
Above this relief the representation of the stupa is damaged irretri¬ 
evably, 

• lodkalod by ihe deer Si Ibe base of tlie seal of the Buddha. 























PLATE VI 

Caitya Slab 

The Buddha’s Descent from the 
Tusita Heaven 

This deep-cLit relief of the Buddhii desceoding from the Tti^iia 
heaven {where he had been bom in the last of his previous cxisicu- 
fxs), with Vajra[^Uii» the bearer of the thunder-bolt, by his sidc^ is^ 
of all the caitya slabs recovered at Nig^ijuiiikoj;idA^ the most 
superbly carved, with a sense of artistry traoscertdiog similar reliefs 
at Amaravati. The mutilated slab preserves, in its upper part, only 
the sitting lions at the sculptured altar-piece. 
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PLATE VII 
Gj/n‘<3f Slab 

Fully Decorated Stupa 

The cmbellishmeni of ihe stupa, on every part from the driun 
and the raihog to the summit of the dome, attmos a uulpturaJ 
fullness ; the central altar-front, decorated usually with a portrait 
of the Buddha or some vital event in his life, carries a panel of the 
worship of the Bodhi tree •. and the ayaka pillars (of a type not 
encountered in the excavations) support capitals of Buddhist 
emblems, a loweriog stupa in the centre and the triivta (trident) in 
the remaining four. The standing Buddha, in the lower part of the 
slab, is purely dworative, separate from the stupa depicted above it. 























PLATE Vm 

Caitya Slab 

The Stupa, Final Stage 

lo Its ultimate phase, the ^supa is profusely decorated from 
its base to ibe crowning chatra^ on dUier side of which the grouped 
worshippers attain a cuLnunadng eleganoc. The slab^ in its Lower 
part, centres a seated Buddha, canopied by a muld-headed ttdga 
and Ranked by devotees rendered with delicacy. 
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PLATE IX 

Caitya Slab 

Siddhartha Renounces His Jewels 

The * Great Reoundation * [xMoh^bhinifkrtutianti) made, 
SiddMrtHa rides forth at night, a host of gods attending him, to 
the river A noma. There he bids his groom Ca^daka : 

txsul tiock my hone oiui lake my oeat-^earl here^ 

My princely robei* whirij betKeforUi 5«aid me nor. 

My sword-belt end sword 

(Edwin Arnold ; Tk^ Light Asi^ Book the Fourth}, 

The kneelLng groom receives his heavy trust, while the courier 
}Can(haka Jocks discoosobie ; to the right of Sidrlhlriha is the 
angel GhatTkSra, disguised as a hunter, with the ginnenls he 
exchanged with the prince ; and, above, tlic adoring gods are ready 
to transport his head-dress to Heaveu. 


















PLATE X 

Torso of the Buddha 

By the appartot consojiaace of the drapery» in its design of 
incised lines and overlapping this torso echoes the Buddhist 

sanghafl of ihe Gandhara school; but the lines of the statue are 
organised into a schematic rhythm^ attuned to the movement of the 
body beneath — a rehnement to which the mechanical Ku$iiia 
Bodhisattvas did not attain. The heavy^ billowing fold at the 
bottom of the soiigMii is a featuie distinctive of the Buddhas of 
the school of Amaravatik meticulously reproduced in the bronze 
Buddha from Dong-duong in Campi. 
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PLATE XI 
Fragmeni 

Nagaraja 

This siaiue, imposing «v«a in ii$ mutiUited state, is that of a 
NSgatilJa, attested by ibe cobm-hood ; aslant the majestic torso, 
the ytynopayiia or sacred thread reaches to the girdic in a decisive 
sueep; the right hand holds aloft a lotus balaDcing the left aJdmbo. 



t UoidctiliiU 
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PLATE XU 
Ayaka Slab 

The Gods Exhort the Buddha to 
Proclaim the Dharma 

Aitaioing coliglilciuiicnt, the Buddha faated for forty-oine 
days, debating with himself if ii might nat be utterly futile to tiy 
and make known to others ibe profound truths which he himself 
had realised ; then the gods, ted by Endra, (by his cylindrical 
bead'gear) came and entreated tbe Buddha, for pity of mankind, 
to go forth and proctaim the Dharma to the world (A. H. Longhurst; 
The Buddhist AifdqtiHies of N&garjunako^dOt PP* 2S, 29), This was 
the adkyeftuta, depicted here with a richoiess of Soral motif and 
decorative sculpture, cUmaaed In the central hgure of the en¬ 
lightened Buddha, 



















PLATE Xin 

Ay aka Slab 

Transportation of Gautama’s 
Head-dress to Heaven 

This pulsalmg scuJpture is paraJlcled ta its composilian of 
dancing gods and goddesses, clustefing around a transporting 
central figure, by a weU-haown rtBcf of the trooslation of the almsr 
bow! of the Buddha to Heaven in a miling nwdaltion of the 
Atnaravat] stupa, but the subject of carriage in the Nigaijunikot^ 
sculpture h unfortunately lost. In the dynamic patterning of its 
crowded pageant and in the communication of rhyihinjc movementp 
this relief is the undoubted precursor of the famous open-air rock-cut 
composition of M&mallapurami " The Penance of Aijuna V 
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PLATE XIV 
Ayaka Cormce*stone 

Purnaghata 

Hie ampidoiu motif, commoa in early ladtan art, of the *vase 
of plenty' (the water nourishing the Soreacent plant bsuingfrom its 
brim), carried into the arts of South-East Asiai. 



NniarfuiutcovOai 
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PLATE XV 
Ayaka Ccmioe-stone 

The Buddha Protected by the 
Naga, Mucalinda 

The iiieiiculou& reUef probably is of tbo protection of the 
Buddha, from a greai storm which raged at Gay3. in the fifth week 
of his eniightemneni. by the ndjfo king, Mucalinda (with a suggestion 
of the lake he lived in by the wavy lines over the hood) to the great 
amazement of the inhahhants next door (A. H. Longhurst; The 
Budtfhisi Antiqmties cf S^gaTjvaakon^a, pp. 28, 32, 62). 
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PLATE XVI 

Ayaka Comice*stone 

Mandhata Causing a Shower 
of Gold 

The panel Is one of nghleen ai Nagaijnnikoti^ devoted to 
the mail! episodes of the popular MandhStu Mtaka —^the storyp with 
3 raonil, of the rocketing rise to partnership of the heaven of the 
Uurty'three {tfayastrimUt) gods and the abysmal fall to earth, due 
to overweening pride and avarice, of cokfovoftin MgirdhSta. He is 
seen here in the boastful act of causing a shower of gold» surrounded 
by the seven jewels of sovcfdgnty—the whed, the elephaou the 
steed, the pearl, the wife, the general and the minister (T* N, 
Rmnachandran; p, Jlj. 
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PLATE XVn 
Ayaka Comice-stone 

Mithuna 

The mithuna or men and wamen tn erotic embra^, originating 
in agricultunil fertility riles and symbc^Ing in tbdr raptiiire the 
uitimate union of the soul with the divine, is a recurrent motif in 
Indian art, designed not a secnlar foi! lo the religions scu^r^urc 
but rather as an integral pan of it mitfmnas ofNigacjimjlcoi^dft^ 

not debased into illu$tniiiom> of the sexual union, arc rendered 
in the subtle inflexions of the amorous approadt, ulth tenderness 
and naivete^ and punctuate the gallery of the reliefs of Buddhist 
story and event 


























PLATE XVIII 

Ayaka Caniicc*stone 

Conversion of the Yaksa, Alavaka 

[n this exquisite cchef is narrated the conversion (o the faith 
of the cannibal yalufa, Ajavalca ; seated sereneijr on a throne in 
the wilderness (signified by the duster of trees and goblins to the 
left) is the preaching Buddha, with adoring figures of the 
household, white the infuriated Alavaka, retuming home, is 
restrained by one of his women-folk, of whom two others in 
quiescent attitudes complete the sculpture (A. H. Longhuist : The 
Buddhist AMiquUies of NHs&rjmakot^da. PP- 32> 58, 5&, 60), 















PLATE XIX 
Ayaka Comicc-stone 

Mandhatu Jataka 

Mandhaw, wiib tht honorific parasoJ, ts displayed overwhelming 
one of the aquatic {udakanUrta} riagat who foraiecl the first of the 
defeaces to the takravartfn's conquest of the heaves of the thir^* 
three gods. The hooded nSga writhes while the fiatteritig host 
of the monarch hail its subjugation CT. N. Romachandran ; 
f/agirJuttakoH^a, pp. J2, 33), 
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PLATE XX 

Ayaka CornicC'Stone 

Mandhatu Jataka (?) 

The identificatioD of this sculpture Js unsettled ; while it may 
not improbably be the caktavanm Mandhata (by the context of 
the panelling) in the privacy of bU guarded harem, A. H. Longhurst 
(The Buddhist Antiquitks of Ndg&rpmedto^^^^, p. 31) reads it doubt¬ 
fully to repiesent Siddhartha in the palace before hts Mtdio- 
bhiniskramana. 

The reliefs on the Hyaka oormce^tone (of a grained variety 
diflerent from the rest), condudiag with this plate, are distinguished 
by a stockiness in the ligures and an excessive attention to textutat 
detaii. and evidently belong to the same group of sculptors. 
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PLATE XXI 
Ayaka Cornice-stone 

War Scene 

•I 

The tumult of a of war is strikingly realised in the 

intensity of its attaddng figiuts; a study m violent action, tbe peoe 
is infonned by a certain grace in the massed combatants md in the 
cbargtng animals. 



K&gSi7urukai;k4iL^ The ibc iumezuiefi 



















PLATE XXU 
Ayaka Comke-stone 

Mithuna 

The lover crnesse^ the tresses of his siveetbeart 
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PLATE XXIIl 
Ayaka Cornice*stO!ie 

Siddhartha Rescues a Sacrificial 
Lamb 

The incident, illustrative of tbe abounding compassion of the 
future Buddha, is portrayed with deep sympathy and a fondacss 
for the decorative hgures, effectively grouped arouod the focal 
Siddhartha feediog the hungry mouth which looks up. 
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PLATE XXIV 
Ayaka Com ice-stone 

Mithima 

The motif of the proffered cup of wine occurs fiequeatly in the 
Miihtmas of Nigiijuiiiko^dd. 



Na^irjunillOf^ i \thlmnit 























PLATE XXV 

Ayaka ComicC'Stone 

The Buddha’s Nativity 

In this relief is scutpimed the “Nativity and the Seven Steps' ; 
on the right, grasping the branch of a s&h in the Ltimbmi 
garden near Kapilavastu, is the graceful queen MSyii with her 
attendant maids ; at top centre the BodhisaitvBt represented 
symbohcatly by the royal chatra, and, straight below, the water-pot 
frotti which the infant received his first bath i and« to the kfl of 
the queeap the guardian deities of the four quarters trail a cloth 
marked with the steps of the child who^ being bom, proclaimed 
I am the foremost of the world "V while the gods in Heaven 
witness the spectacle with evident reverence. 
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PLATE XXVI 
A}>aka Cornice-stone 

Mithima 

Thb mUiama, formiog the bracket of the comice-stone, 
realises in iu repetitive oval forms a stately quality, emphasised 
by the decorative a nimal motif, of a combined lion and nmkafa, 
sustaining the amorous pair. 
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PLATE XXVII 
Ayaka Cornice-stone 

Mithuna 

The arched LadVp ^-atched by her [over, arranges her coiffure in 
the mirror which she sports. 
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PLATE XXVm 
Ayaka Cornice-stone 

Siddhartha and the Mighty Bow 

The prince Siddh&rtha cxamlnn the mighty bow. a hdrloom^ 
which he wielded with ajnazing cxpeitness to win the 
Yaiodhara. for hLs bride. Around the central hguie of the confidetit 
prince the ladies of the Court are grouped in draimttic 
pense* while the three dwarfs below provide an impish touch 
(A. H, Longhurst : The Bmidkiit dntiqutiies af NagarJwwkojff^^ 
p. 32). 
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PLATE XXIX 

Ayaka Comice^stone 

Mithuna 
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PLATE XXX 

Ayaka Cornioe-stonc 

Mithuna 

A biacket mithuna, of which lh« voluptuous woman b realised 
in a tfQihanga (thiice-beat) attitude of utter grao^ulness. 



NSfSijunHifluJta t Scythiui W^frlar fmni J^ilaoe PllUr 
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PLATE XXXI 

Ayaka Cornioe-slonc 

Conversion of the Naga Apalala 

In this vivid relief is ptirsented the sitbjugadoD and eventual 
conversion to Buddhism of the turbulent ndga king, Apalala, 
discovered amidst the pleasures of his harem; the fcarfut 
Vajrapaoi, having smitten the mountain-side with his thundcf'boll 
(visihle through a ckft) stands amts alcimbo^ challengiiigb' ; the 
Buddha, a pictute of serenity, is rc^dy to accept the repentant ndgo. 





hagarjimikouda: Detail trocn Uu Qmiatmn of A^vlala 
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PLATE XXXir 

Ayaka Cornice-stone 

Mithuna 

Of all the mithur^ of N^gAijumkoi)^, thi£ is the most 
impeccably sculptured ; for sheer voluptuousness, ihc bashful ludy^ 
poised on the edge of surrender^ is hard to match. 
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PLATE XXXm 

Ayaka Comice-stone 

Sibi Jataka 

Tbe kiag Sibi holds the dove for the redempdon of which he 
gave up his own flesh of equal weight l then^ m the ^uoptic mode 
of itlusiratioo* the moimjxrh is repeated, seated under the throne, 
slidng his thighs* while the dismayed ladies of the Court beg of him 
to desist I to his rights an unieknUng |>crsau holds the scale to 
weigh the tiesh in ; !□ yet another pone!, on top left, in a conces¬ 
sion to the Pali version of the legend, is the god Sakka (Indra), come 
to restore the limbs of the Ung whose hands are raised in grateful 
adoration (A. H. Longhurst \ The BuiLBiisi AniiquUfes o/ 
Sdg^jmdcon^^ p. 46). 
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PLATE XXXIV 
Ayaka Coniice>stotie 

Mithuna 

The cup of wine U cfaaraun^y 4edli]ie<L 



NiC&QnnikOM^ : Deoil from Mindbitu Hntka 
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PLATE XXXV 

Ayaka Cornice-stone 

Mithuna 

The mutilated bracket preserves this sensitive essay of petite 
womanhood, faultlessly organised into the expansive framework 
of the sculpture. 



: Queen MilyA in the LumbinJ Gsfddii 














PLATE XXXVI 

Ayaka Cornice*stone 

Dohada 

A recuning motif in dsssical Indian sculpture, exempUfied by 
the famous relief of the Culakolca detata on the Bhflrhut miling, i» 
the dohada^ woman embracing the flowering idta tree. Thi* 
symbolism is fetohed from ancient fertility rites, the touch of the 
woman supposedly quickening the tree bto immediate fiorasccnoe, 
emblematic of the creative process. In this rich, fiUl-bodied 
sculpture is typified Andhra womanhood at its best; the piece is 
a brilliant or^omtion of ovaj forms, sustained by the decorative 
pedestal of animal motif. 
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PLATE XXXVII 
Ayakd Comice-sione 

Mithima 
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PLATE xxxvm 

Ayaka Cornice-stone 

Mithuna 

Tfic $aucy womaii bolds commimicni with the parrot* while 
her expectaat Lover waits ; another scniiUve mUhttm, 



BcMi i f i t ; YiikM 

















PLATE XXXIX 

Ayaka Cornicc-slone 

Admission of the Sakya Princes to 
the Sahgha 

Th« sculpture discovers the barber lipali tonsuring one of the 
SIX ^k>'a princes (around him) who begged of the Buddha, on his 
first visit to Kapilavastu after his enlightenment, to be admitted to 
the Sangha, The princes gave Upali their garments to keep, but 
(the stoty proceeds) the barber, lest he be suspected, decided to 
enter the Order himself (A. H. Longhurst ; The Buiidhisi ,>4Ar/i^jrjtfs 
a/ NagSrJumkiin^a, p. 36). In its efieclive balancing of animated 
groups, this retief is sustained by the serene figure of the Buddha 
seated in the centre. 
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PLATE XL 
Ayaka Cornice-stone 

Mithuna 

The mere mate held prisoner by hts peri sweetheart: a prov^ 
exUve mhhuna. 



: Dutarf Ttmo Piliw 
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PLATE XU 

Ayaka Comice^stone 

Mahaparinirvana 

The Death or M^tSfiarittirrdifa of the Buddha is represented 
^mboUcaUy by his stvpa, attended by worshippers, hinnan as well 
as divine, with votive offerings. The comioe-sione has a natural 
softness, a marble quality, whidt conies out in the decorative 
sculpture. 
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PLATE XLII 

Ayaka Cornicc-stone 

Mahabhiniskramana 

On hi& cornet S^dhinJta ridei forth At nighi fram 

Kapilav^u in the * Great RenandatioD \ escorted by the go<b 
who silence the neighing of the steed and hold up its hoofs, lest 
the city be awakened. Of aif the rdid^ of the Mondthm^krama^ 
at NSgiijunikopd^. this is the noblest; it excels in the conveyan^oe 
of motion and the plastk figures spring with the Freshness of Itfe, 
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PLATE XLIII 

Ayaka Coroke-stoae 

Campeya Jataka 

The bas-neUef depicts the dramatic: point la the Cadipcya 
liitoka when a certain Brlhmatvi. by a charm vouchsafed to hlm^ 
catches a king of glory of ihe name of Gunpeya, which the 
Buddha was in a previous etiistenct. The stor>' proceeds to the 
redemption of the contrived by his wife Sumnoa, at the Court 
of the king of Banaras and the discoznfiture of the Brahmapa (A. FL 
Longhursl; Tht Sudi^Usi Afttiquhiei of pp. 4X 4IK 







PLATE XLIV 

Ani^ Sbb 

Queen Maya’s Dream 

The future Buddha was couodved by bis mother in a dream, 
in which she saw him descending ' from the Tufita heaven in the 
form of a white elephant (A. H. Longhutsi: 7%e SudiSiist 
Antiqwties of HSgSrjiitukonifo, p. 25), 
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PLATE XLV 
Slab 

Siddhartha Giving His Jewels Away 

The sculpture readers, with elaboration and grace, the subject 
treated tn Plate tX ; the figure of SiddbarUin is a study in stately 
mantiaess. 



Aimuavoti : Head ut BwkUm 





PLATE XLVl 
Slab 

Transportation of Gautama’s 
Head-dress to Heaven 

A coactG« and finely balanced portrayal of the event described 
with crowded richness in I^te XIII, 



CiendhArs Huia i>r lim Ikiddha 
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PLATE XLVTI 
Anda Slab 

Candaka Relates Siddhartha's 
Abhiniskramana 

Bidden by Siddh^hii to go biok with Ills sdlumtions to hia 
pajmu, returns with the horse to king Suddhodhana^ 

The messenger of grief kneels by the incoDsoiable king ; the 
broken-hearted steed lays its head at the feet of its stunned mistress, 
Ya^hara, supporEed by the attendant maid ; the rituadon is loo 
deep for tears. 






















PLATE XLVni 
Slab 

King Ajatasatru Visits the Buddha 

Ajata£atru« king of Magadlia, stxickezi with remorse on slaying 
his father Bimbls&ra^ seeks the Buddha for spiritual solace, 
becoming a convert to the faith. The scene is the garden of Jlvaka, 
physician to the parriddc ; the sword is laid low as the monarch 
jobs his retinue in doing obeisance to ihe Master. 



Amir&dkipurs Jht au4dha 
















PLATE XLIX 
An^la Slab 

The Buddha Preaching to the Four 
Monks 

At the Deer Pntk at hipaina (R^tvta>p where be detiveted Ihe 
first sermon, the Buddha, seated on a smth&swfa^ preaches to the 
fourfriends of the houschoklcr, YaSas (the rich '^p after thdr ad¬ 
mission to the Sd^ha^ (A- Looghurst;; The BiMfdhbt 
Antiquities of N^drjmakoq^aj pp. 54^ 55). The groups of joined 
hands, on either side of the sculptnrep converge on the focal 
figure of the Buddha in a telling emphasis. 
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PLATE L 

Attda Slab 

Mandhatu Jataka 

This relief discovers MindhSta^ io & repetition of Plate XIX^ 
worsting the aquatic n&ga, defendLog the heaven of the ihirty-Lhxee 
gods, and not:, ^ supposed (by B. V. Krtshna Rao : Early Dymjlies 
of Andtiradeiih p. 59), Siri-VTrapurisadaia denouncing Brahmanism 
(which the serpent is thought to symbohse) m the Ngotiy of the new 
convert to Buddhism. 




































PLATH LI 
An4^ Slab 

Mandhatu Jataka 

CfAraHifiiix Mandbata shares the throne with India, lord of 
the trayastrimia heaven. Of the attendant nymphs, the two, 
flanking the relief, are extremdy voluptuous— the torso, for all its 
itiutilation. is a triumph of graceful modelling. 
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PLATE LU 

Arida Stab 

King Kappina’s Conversion 

At the city oTSivatthi (Sidva^I), Kappiiuif king of Kukkutavatl, 
h convened to ibc faith by the Buddlia who a disclosed seated under 
a tree, moulded to his halo, and attended by VajnipShi and two 
other dcmes on his left; to the ri^ an two adoring monks and 
the king, on an dephant, in the nttiaJ of tovun prccedeat to his 
admissioi) to the Sangha, with his following. An essay in sipiificant 
suggestion, the relief is completed by the peeping lieads of the waiting 
hones and a touch of nature (A, H. Longhurst: The Buddhut 
Antigtiities of ffdgStpmekonda,, pp. dO, 61>. 

















PLATE Lin 
An4a Slab 

The Story of Sumana 

The novitiate Sumasa, charged with fetching water to cure 
his Master Anuruddba from the Anotla take in the Himalayas, 
is challenged by its mident nSga king, Pat>tiaka. His henchman, 
dub in hand, strides against the defying Sumana, white the king 
dtafes, surprised with his dismayed entourage in the music ami the 
mirth of the Court (A. H. Longhurst; The Bttddhisi Anibjuities 0 / 
Ndgdrjuft^aft^ pp. 39^1). 
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PLATE LIV 

Slab 

Ghata Jataka 

This inutitated soUptitfc probably relates to an episode of tlK 
Ghata Jaidta —the cbtndesline tryst of ITpasigaia, prince of 
MathurS, and the princess Devagabbha (Devagarbba) of Karhsa, 
held prisoner by her brothen. lest, by an evil prediction, her issue 
should destroy their country. The rest of the story, the fulBlment 
of the prophecy, b tost in the sculpture ; what fernaim b an 
exquisite siudy in poruaiiurc, of the daring prince and his 
sujtcnderinf swc^hcan, abetted in their perilous liaison by her 
obliging maids of honour (A. H. Longburst; TAr Buddhist 
Antlquiiies of NSgarjunidco^du, pp. S3. 54). 
















PLATE tv 

Pillar from Palace 

Tbe amaie sculptanng of the p«laoe {nliart b to tnarhed 
contiftst to the Brchitectiml KVerity of the txtlumns of the 
wbkh arc bare of oraament cacept for an oocaatooal [otiu 
medallion in the eubteal etida of tbeir ibafb. 



NAiAounikeviM I Scythinn Wi*ifiw rttxn PaU« Piltor 
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PLATE LVl 


Bracket 

Sketch of ^labhahjiJca 

T[h£ sketch h of ^ chamiing s^iabhailjikd^ right on bip« 
hoktiDg the branch of an inchcatc tree; beside ha is m maid 
with a box of loifctiy ; atop^'^ihe tmtd over the pniar b hnishcd 
with B lioness issuiog Trom tlicjiaws of a mnk^m wiib an upturned 
snouts bdd by an impish dwarC 
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Plan of Sihala Vihara 

The two barrel-vaulted apsidal shrines prelaoe a c^imt baU of 
stone columjis, flanked on three sides by rows of monastic pells. 
In the adjunct to the cast of the vihara is the refectory* with a 
d inin g table of siouc, a kitchen, two store-rooms and a closet. 
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Plan of University 


The turo apsuLal tdi/vm, factog each other, look out oa the 
core of die monastic unit of a sione-piilared man^bps with three 
flanks of cubicles; to the north of the cisiijw is the small room 
which has yielded spouted vessels and tcrracoitii figurines, and 
alongside it, what was perhaps, the school of art^ 
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